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Foreword 



It is a comforting thought to observe that the universal objective in 
education is to furnish opportunity for our youth to develop their capacities 
to the highest level of efficiency in order to assume a useful, creative life in 
our society. This very fundamental American philosophy is the foundation 
on which football in our schools and colleges is based. Every youngster has a 
desire to excel, and any boy who is willing to pay the price has an oppor 
tunity through football to grow into young manhood in a fine, wholesome 
way. 

The increasing attendance at college and school games is abundant 
evidence of the popularity of football as an inspiring spectacle. More than 
two million boys each autumn populate the gridirons with some sort of 
football gear. Thus it may well be that Gib Holgate through this book and 
his long association with boys is contributing a finer service to our society 
than is most generally recognized. 

Gib as a college student displayed a very fine intellect. As a college foot 
ball player he had a fine grasp of the basic fundamentals and strategy of the 
game. As a competitor he was possessed with the flaming desire to excel. As 
a coach he has demonstrated his ability to impart his knowledge to young 
boys. Those who become acquainted with and absorb his precepts will grow 
to be finer men. 

This book does not become involved in theory but rather presents tried 
and ready-to-use procedures. It has an appeal to the young hopefuls. Novices 
or highly endowed performers will profit by its contents. It is a book which 
has been needed for a long time, and those who follow its principles will 
become greatly enriched. 

FRITZ CRISLER 
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Preface 



Every fall more and more youngsters are playing the game of football 
than ever before. No matter what team they play for, or what amount of 
supervision they have, the fact remains that football, like all organized 
sports, starts with fundamentals. 

There are no short cuts in football. There are no easy ways to develop 
players. The success or failure of any football team, as well as of any indi 
vidual player, depends primarily on the development of these basic skills. 

This is a book about fundamental football skills, written for the begin 
ner in the hopes that from the reading of it he will learn some skill that 
might help him to play the game that much better in later years. The 
instructional material is basic to the game of football and should in no way 
conflict with technique or methods of instruction that the reader s coach 
may have established. 

I would like to take this opportunity to congratulate the secondary high 
school coaches throughout the United States for their genuine interest in 
the development of fundamental football skills. College and professional 
coaches are agreed to a man that, if it were not for this group of conscien 
tious coaches, football would not be as advanced as it is today. 

I am deeply indebted to the members of the Yale University football staff 
for their help in the constructive criticism of this book. Mention should be 
given to the wonderful cooperation received from the Sports Department of 
the Yale Daily News, Yale University Office of Sports Information, Miss 
Grace Lewis, Matt Coyle, Jr., George Weber, and the various members of 
the Yale University varsity football team. 

I am particularly grateful to Harry Jacunski, Yale End Coach and former 
Fordham University and Green Bay Packer star, and Bill Dayton, Head 
Trainer, Yale University, for their kind guidance and assistance; and to 
Charles Loftus, Director of Sports Information, Yale University, for his 
wonderful description of a football player. 

JAMES "GiB" HOLGATE 
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What Is a Football Player? 



Between the innocence of boyhood and the dignity of man, we find a 
sturdy creature called a football player. Football players come in assorted 
weights, heights, jersey colors and numbers, but all football players have the 
same creed: to play every second of every minute of every period of every 
game to the best of their ability. 

Football players are found everywhere underneath, on top of, running 
around, jumping over, passing by, twisting from or diving through the 
enemy. Teammates rib them, officials penalize them, students cheer them, 
kid brothers idolize them, coaches criticize them, college girls adore them, 
alumni tolerate them and mothers worry about them. A football player is 
Courage in cleats, Hope in a helmet, Pride in pads and the best of Young 
Manhood in moleskins. 

When your team is behind, a football player is incompetent, careless, 
indecisive, lazy, uncoordinated and stupid. Just when your team threatens 
to turn the tide of battle, he misses a block, fumbles the ball, drops a pass, 
jumps offside, falls down, runs the wrong way or completely forgets his 
assignment. 

A football player is a composite he eats like Notre Dame, sleeps like 
Notre Dame, but, more often than not, plays like Grand Canyon High. To 
an opponent publicity man, he has the speed of a gazelle, the strength of an 
ox, the size of an elephant, the cunningness of a fox, the agility of an 
adagio dancer, the quickness of a cat and the ability of Red Grange, Glen 
Davis, Otto Graham and Doak Walker combined. 

To an alumnus a football player is someone who will never kick well, run 
as far, block as viciously, tackle as hard, fight as fiercely, give as little ground, 
score as many points or generate nearly the same amount of spirit as did 
those particular players of his own yesteryear. 

A football player likes game films, trips away from home, practice sessions 
without pads, hot showers, long runs, whirlpool baths, recovered fumbles, 
points after touchdowns and the quiet satisfaction which comes from being 
part of a perfectly executed play. He is not much for wind springs, sitting on 
the bench, rainy days, after-game compliments, ankle wraps, scouting reports 
or calisthenics. 

* This description was written by Charles Loftus, Director of Sports Information, Yale Uni 
versity. 
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x WHAT IS A FOOTBALL PLAYER? 

No one else looks forward so much to September or so little to December. 
Nobody gets so much pleasure out of knocking down, hauling out or just 
plain bringing down the enemy. Nobody else can cram into one mind 
assignments for an end run, an off-tackle slant, a jump pass, a quarterback 
sneak, a dive play, punt protection, kick-off returns, a buck lateral, goal line 
stands or a pitch out designed to result in a touchdown every time it is tried. 

A football player is a wonderful creature you can criticize him, but you 
can t discourage him. You can defeat his team, but you can t make him quit. 
You can get him out of a game, but you can t get him out of football. Might 
as well admit it be you alumnus, coach or fan he is your personal repre 
sentative on the field, your symbol of fair and hard play. He may not be an 
All-America, but he is an example of the American way. He is judged, not 
for his race, not for his religion, not for his social standing or not for his 
finances, but by the democratic yardstick of how well he blocks, tackles and 
sacrifices individual glory for the over-all success of his team. 

He is a hard working, untiring, determined kid doing the very best he 
can for his school or college. And when you come out of a stadium, grousing 
and feeling upset that your team has lost, he can make you feel mighty 
ashamed with just two sincerely spoken words "We tried! * 



Is Football Worthwhile? 



The late Grantland Rice, one of America s most loved sports writers, once 
called football an "autumn madness." It is certainly true that there is no 
other American sport that has captured the imagination of so many people 
in so many ways as the game called American football. 

The story of football is also the story of American athletic development. 
The need of youth for physical contact and an outlet for surplus energy was 
essentially the reason for the early growth of our present-day game of foot 
ball. But today football has come to mean more than this. If we could have 
questioned the great names of football, I am sure that they would have come 
up with a wide range of reasons for their continued participation in this 
sport. Like the stars of yesterday, the youngster who is starting out to play 
football for the first time and who has found a real desire to play the game 
is not looking for anything more than a stimulating, interesting game. 
Indeed, while he is actually participating, he is not concerned with the great 
underlying values. However, the coaches of today s teams are well aware that 
such a sport as this teaches more than the rules and skills of the game. 




Figure I -I. The Late Grantland Rice Called It "Autumn Madness" 

I 
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For one thing, this fascinating game of football is truly a democratic 
game. Each boy stands on his individual merit because his race, religion, 
creed, or social standing has no bearing on his performance. Rich or poor, 
the halfback still has to get around the end. Whether he be Catholic, Protes 
tant, or Jew, the lineman still has to block to allow the quarterback to get 
the pass off. 

Football is a demanding game in which a boy s courage, unselfishness, and 
ability to sacrifice himself for the good of the cause are more important than 
his concern for individual performance. The American football coaches are 
firm believers in this principle and subscribe to it 100 per cent. 




Figure 1-2. A Winning Touchdown Based 
on a Team s Merit 

Many of the benefits of American football are received through indirect 
teaching, but nevertheless they are there. To boys starting out in football, 
it should be pointed out that they must not look for the obvious results but 
play the game as it is taught, and, when they are finished, they will find that 
it has done something for them that no other activity can. This is a sport 
from which a boy gets only what he gives. Football is an exciting and 
demanding game that has to be played all the way. There can be no slipshod 
methods for attaining success and no short cuts on the path to stardom. 
Great names in football Rockne, Heffelfinger, Grange, Nagurski were 
aware of this. If the young beginner understands and accepts this important 
point, he has won half the battle. 

Courage is certainly one of the more important benefits derived from the 
game of football. The young player learns during the tense moments of 
competition that he and his teammates can overcome adversity through 
united courage. Often the blackest moments during a football contest have 
been turned into heroic feats of achievement simply because a youngster 
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has risen to the occasion and has overcome insurmountable odds. In a way, 
this is a lesson of life because it involves the ability to put aside failure and 
to start again only to do better. 

Football gives an individual a feeling of belonging to a group. In this age 
of gangs and impromptu teen-age organizations, in what better place than 
on the football field could our youth take part and receive such fine results? 
This feeling of belonging is the result of a man doing his job, carrying out 
his assignments, and sharing in the joys and tears of competition win or 
lose. 




Figure 1-3. Doing the Job Gives a Player a Feeling 
of Belonging 

Members of a team learn the value of sportsmanship. The game of foot 
ball offers many opportunities to cut corners, but the thrill of winning is 
also coupled with the feeling that it was a fair and square victory. Every 
effort is made to stay within the rules. Unacceptable conduct is met with dis 
favor by opponents and teammates alike. Your opponents want only a chance 
to play under fair conditions, the same as you. Both winning and losing 
have their place in our system of sports, but, through the efforts of sports 
manship, a player learns to win as gracefully as he learns to lose. This is 
training for life to come. 

There are very few juvenile delinquents that have been members of their 
high school football team. The work and sweat of participation let off the 
steam and give the youth of America an excellent chance to exhibit all the 
signs of joy and sorrow that are stored up in the young boys of today. 

Football develops what coaches call team play. The emphasis is placed on 
the team since the welfare of the group means more than the welfare of the 
individual. This is a very important benefit, for in our world today the stress 
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Figure 1-4. Through Participation, a Football Player 
Has Plenty Chance to Let Off Steam 

is placed on living together. A team s success is dependent on each player 
cooperating with others on the squad The individual ability is important, 
but, without this teamwork or cooperation from his fellow players, a man 
will be able to accomplish little or nothing at all. What could be more 
cooperative than eleven men working and playing toward one goal? 




Figure 1-5. Nothing Could Look Better Than II Men Doing Their 
Jobs in a United Team Effort 
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Probably the most forgotten benefit of football is the development of the 
mind. To me, there are no dumb football players. Any man who can go out 
on a Saturday and play 60 minutes of football, which consists of many deci 
sions at a moment s notice, cannot be called dumb. The game of football is 
one of reaction and of instinct and requires a development of the mind, The 
game of football is a lesson that has to be learned a hundred different ways. 
This is the development of the mind. Many college teams have more than 
one hundred running and passing plays, and the choice of one of these plays 




Figure 1-6. Football Means Class Work as Well as Effort 
on the Field 

is often needed in a moment s notice. Quick thinking can spell the difference 
between victory and defeat. This is development of the mind. With the 
increased emphasis in scholarship attainment, a high premium is placed on 
smart, intelligent athletes who can think fast and maintain a satisfactory 
level of grades in school. Certainly, this characteristic is becoming increas 
ingly important. 

Particularly since World War II, the American people have been more 
conscious of the meaning and benefits of physical fitness. The game of foot 
ball has always required a player to be in tiptop physical shape. But physical 
condition is more than a preparation for things to come; it is a desire for 
physical development, bodily strength, and over-all health. The active par 
ticipation on the football squad is certainly one way to carry out the theory 
of physical fitness. This is a responsibility a player has to his team, school, 
and coach. 



What Are Coaches Looking For? 



To understand fully what a coach seeks in each member o his squad, it 
might be wise if the prospective football candidate imagined himself in the 
coach s place. As a coach, what type of man would he like to have on his 
squad? I think that all coaches agree on certain player characteristics speed, 
coordination, and size. 

Speed and Quickness in Starting 

In this modern-day game of football, these should be the first prerequisite 
of all football players. You have heard of very few good, small men who 
were not quick starters and fast runners. Buddy Young of Illinois, Albie 
Booth of Yale, Davey O Brien of TCU, and Eddie LeBaron of the College 
of the Pacific were all small men who had both quickness and speed. 

Coordination 

The ability to coordinate is probably the second most important consid 
eration. To be able to move around while using your body to its fullest 
advantage is certainly an asset to a young up-and-coming football player. 

Size 

This characteristic follows closely behind. The size and ability to deliver 
a forceful tackle on the line of scrimmage, or a jarring shoulder block in the 
open field, often have an important bearing on your progress with a team. 
The ability to use one s size is more important than the size itself. 

The ideal situation is for one to possess all three qualities because it 
stands to reason that a good, fast, big man is going to overpower a good, 
small man. However, the proportions are rarely exactly like this. There are 
all kinds of shapes and sizes on the gridiron contributing individual talent 
to help round out a well-balanced team. 

In addition to these characteristics, the present coach is looking for much 
more. These additional factors have been described in many ways by many 
different coaches. One of the most successful coaches on the West Coast talks 
of the teams and players achievements in the form of a pyramid of success. 
This is a great step in understanding what is desired of every member of 
the squad. 
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Figure 2-1. A Touchdown Using Speed, Coordination, 
and Size 



A famous coach in the Middle West has broken down the formula for a 
successful football team into three parts: (1) good head work, (2) good team 
work, and (3) good hard work. 

My coach at the University of Michigan, Fritz Crisler, divided football 
players characteristics into two groups: (1) those desirable characteristics all 
coaches are looking for in members of their squads and (2) undesirable char 
acteristics which players have that the team can do without. 

The desirable characteristics are found to be essential in all athletes, and 
in all sports, and have a tremendous carry-over into our every day life. 

Aggressiveness 

This often makes the difference between success and failure. It is the fight 
and spirit that one puts into his play, as well as the forceful desire to survive 
and to excel. As a candidate starting out for a position on the team, it would 
be to your advantage to show this characteristic. 

Confidence 

Every great athlete has displayed signs of the utmost confidence. This 
is not a matter of conceit, but rather an evidence of the feeling that he 
knows his job and knows it better than anyone else. Confidence constantly 
improves as the young football player learns that the job he is doing has 
been achieved by endless practice and perfection. 

Determination 

Determination means setting your mind on a goal and sticking to it until 
this goal is gained. Young boys who are determined to make the squad are 
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THE PYRAMID OF SUCCESS 

SUCCESS 

Comes from 

self-satisfaction in knowing you gave all 
to be the best you are capable of 






Competitive 
Greatness 

Real love of a 
hard battle. 

Be at your best 
when your best 
is needed. 



Poise 

Just being yourself. 

At ease in any situa 
tion. 

Never fighting your 
self. 



Condition 

Mental, moral, phys 
ical moderation. 

No dissipation. 

Consider - rest, 
exercise, diet. 



Self- Control 

Emotions under 

control. 
Delicate adjustment 

between mind and 

body. 



Confidence 

Respect without fear. 
Confidence, not 

cockiness. 
Faith in yourself. 



Skill 

Proper execution of 

fundamentals. 
No substitute for 

knowing your staff. 
Be prepared. 



Alertness 

Alive and observing 

constantly. 
Quick to see an 

opening and quicker 

to utilize it. 



Team Spirit 

The team comes first. 

An eagerness to sac 
rifice personal 
glory for welfare 
of team. 



Initiative 

Leadership quali 
ties. 

Ability to think 
alone. 

Desire to be in front 



Intentness 

Resist temptation 
and stay with your 
course. 

Concentration on 
your purpose. 



Industriousness 

No substitute for 

work. 

Never be satisfied. 
Seek perfection by 

practice. 



Friendship 

Comes from mu 
tual esteem, re 
spect, devotion. 

Sincere liking for 
all. 



Loyalty 

To yourself and 
all who are de 
pending on you. 

Keep your self- 
respect. 



Cooperation 

Losing yourself in 
the group for 
welfare of the 
group. 

Help in every way* 



Enthusiasm 

Your heart must 

be in your work. 
Stimulate others. 



Diagram 2-1. The Pyramid of Success in Team Play 
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Figure 2-2. This Football Player Has Made Up His Mind 
That He Is Going to Hold on to the Pass at All Costs 

pretty hard to discourage, and chances are good that sooner or later they will 
accomplish this objective. Playing with determination means playing with a 
purpose, and there are very few young athletes who fail, once a true purpose 
has been established. 

Reliability 

This is a characteristic that all coaches value highly. Being dependable 
should be one of the young athlete s strongest points. In the course of a 
season, the young athlete has many chances to show he is reliable. It means 
being on the job mentally and physically when he is needed. The coach 
depends on the reliable team member and makes his plans around him. He 
should be on time and be ready to do his job at all times. 

Cooperation 

The young football player will often be asked to pay a very big price, 
namely, to forget about himself and to think of the team. This means unsel 
fish interest for the welfare of the squad, the coach, and the school. A suc 
cessful season is not the result of the action of a single player, but of the 
performance of an entire team working together toward one single objective. 

Obedience 

When an athlete decides to be part of a team, he also has to accept a cer 
tain amount of responsibility. Every organization has a leader and every 
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Figure 2-3. Constructive Criticism Is a Part of the Learning Process 



team has a coach. Strict obedience to these responsible people will help unite 
a group of eager boys into a functioning unit. The young athlete has to be 
able to accept critical comment in the process of learning. He has to learn 
not only the fundamental teaching on the field, but also, within himself, he 
has to accept and obey the ideals and moral teaching that are used off the 
field. 

Coach Crisler was very emphatic about the type of player he did not want 
on his squad. He stated that the unwelcome kind only caused malcontent 
within the squad, and that the team was better off without him. The follow 
ing lists that type of player: 

1. The knocker. This is the teammate who always has something bad to 
say about the members of the squad, the coach, or the school. 

2. The complainer. The griper is the athlete who is never satisfied 
usually with either the equipment, the system, or the coach. Some 
thing is always wrong. 

3. The moody player. Football does not give the young athlete time to 
mope or sulk. Things move too fast and the situation changes too 
quickly to have players who are not 100 per cent alert and ready. 

4. The player ivho gets discouraged easily. This player never succeeds. 
Quittersjieyer win ^and ~winn,ers never^quitN^The player who comes 
back after a disappointment is the player you can count on when the 
going is the toughest. He has learned his lesson well. 

5. The selfish player. The player who thinks of himself and his own per- 
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sonal accomplishment before the welfare of the team comes under 
this heading. 

6. The player who spends more time in the training room than on the 
field. Football is a game in which every minute on the practice field 
counts. The young player who habitually spends more time in getting 
taped and receiving special attention in the training room, rather 
than participating in drills and practice, is not adding much to the 
squad. 

7. The player who can t stand hard work. Football is hard work, and 
there is no possible way to avoid it and be successful. If the young 
football player cannot put out with the necessary amount of effort and 
hard work, he probably should be looking for an easier sport. 

8. The player who cannot make any contribution to the team s morale. 
The football squad belongs to the members, and, if each athlete can 
not contribute something to its welfare, then the team should be able 
to get along without him. 

9. Social heroes. There are too many of this type. Examples are the boy 
who always looks for his picture in the program or the boy who writes 
his girl friend about what he would like to do, rather than what he is 
actually doing, on the team. The coach often finds this type of foot 
ball player looking for his friends before the game, instead of condi 
tioning his mind to the job he has before him during the next 48 or 
60 minutes. 

10. Bench riders. There are players who are always content to be on the 
team merely to ride the bench. This is as far as they want to go. They 
never want a chance to prove themselves because they are afraid that 
they might fail. This type of player is content to be in the back 
ground and, yet, accept the glory that his teammates have gained. 



Let s Get Ready For Football 



The game of football is one that requires the utmost in physical discipline 
and conditioning. It means going "all-out" every minute of every practice 
and every game. There is nothing that will give the player more confidence 
than knowing he is in top form and physically capable of giving a peak 
performance. 

Preseason Condition 

It seems that every year football coaches hear the same old remark from 
the up-and-coming football candidate: "What can I do this summer to get 
ready for fall football?" Football is a running game where the player has to 
be in tiptop condition to perform all the fundamentals that are required of 
him. Condition is not a valve that can be turned on and off at a moment s 
notice; it is the result of continual hard work and care in getting the body 
ready for the things to come. 

The young football player finds that the summer months are an excellent 
time for him to prepare his body for the coming months of hard work. More 
work during the summer months will cut down the physical torture one has 
to go through in the early weeks of fall practice. The important point to 
remember in preseason conditioning is that the prospective young athlete 
should establish a certain pattern of work and, once this pattern is estab 
lished, he should do everything to maintain it during the summer months. 

To give you a good idea of what can be done in the summer, I am going 
to repeat a summer schedule that many boys of your age follow and coaches 
use in preparing their team for the fall months. Let s start out with a letter 
that is sent to all team members early in July. This letter is sent out by the 
head coach or the head trainer to each member of the squad and outlines 
what is expected of each athlete during the summer months. 

Sometime during the early weeks of July, each member of the squad will 
receive a set of conditioning exercises. You will notice that the exercises are 
titled in a manner similar to what they are given during the fall. This helps 
the prospective candidate identify each exercise as it is used during fall 
conditioning. 

12 
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TO ALL VARSITY FOOTBALL CANDIDATES: 

Football is a contact sport and you will reap the dividends during the football season if 
you start at this early date to harden yourself to withstand falling, tackling and blocking. 

The enclosed list of exercises will help you condition yourself and prepare for the football 
season. Start today and avoid hasty training later. What is your weight today? 

These are the demands that the Football Season places upon you! 

1. The desire to make the varsity squad 

a. proper attitude 

b. cooperation with others 

c. endurance 

d. organic strength 

e. toughness 

(1) being able to withstand bruises and stiffness. 

(2) go both ways for 60 minutes without complete fatigue. 

(3) carry out assignments efficiently when temperature is 90. 

2. To carefully and conscientiously follow the suggested conditioning program three 
days a week during July and five days a week during August. 

3. Report on the 1st day of practice to the coaches with the self-satisfied feeling that 
the July and August Football Conditioning Program has been well done. 

The pros say that conditioning is just running, running, running. 

What is your attitude towards the demands of football? Complete football conditioning 
cannot be achieved in a matter of days. It is a matter of months. 

Exercises available for inclusion in any given program are almost limitless. Limber up the 
muscles, ligaments and tendons slowly and carefully before subjecting them to vigorous 
effort. 

Coaches today realize more than ever the importance of squad members reporting in 
perfect condition for fall sports. After a vacation in June, July and August a squad candi 
date cannot hope to compete in competition with other conditioned boys. He finds it 
impossible to maintain the grind in the hot and humid days of early practice. There is no 
easy method to condition yourself at this late date of participation. No vitamins, no 
massage, no diet, and no possible short cuts in this short time of preparation. Some few 
disregard this experience and advice and fall by the sidelines of fatigue. Yes, they fool no 
one and let their teammates and school down by their indifference and attitude. 

Head Football Coach 
Head Trainer 
FOOTBALL SQUAD EXERCISES FOR JULY 

Do not do exercises unless you are warmed up. 

1. RUNNING. Forward, sideways, and backward. 

2. ARM SWINGING. Arms at shoulder level. Make large circles with arms; reverse 
and circle opposite direction. 

3. JUMPING JACK. Spread legs apart and clap hands over head. Return to regular 
standing position. 

4. BELLY GRINDER. Arms at shoulder level, touch opposite hand to opposite toe. 
Return to upright position after each count. 

5. STRETCHING. Spread legs 24 inches. Bend over on "1." Stretch on "2" and 
"3." Return to standing position on "4." Do not bend knees. Do not jerk. 
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6. "1" "2" "3" "4." Stand. "1" squat with hands on ground. "2" thrust feet and legs 
backward. "3" back to "1." "4" stand. Start slowly and gradually increase speed. 
This is an agility exercise. 

7. SIT UPS. Hands clasped behind neck. Sit up and stretch arms beyond toes. 

8. LEG RAISING. Hands clasped behind neck. "1" lift legs to right angle. Lower legs 
on "2," "3," and "4." Do not let feet touch ground. Hold and repeat. 

9. BACK STRETCHER. Flat on back. Raise up and touch toes. Return to flat position 
and raise legs over head with toes touching ground. Roll front to back. 

10. BICYCLE RIDE. Shoulder stand and ride bicycle from shoulder stand position. 

11. BRIDGE. Balance on top of head. Push belt buckle up in air. Walk to left balancing 
on head. Walk to right balancing on head. 

12. ROCK and ROLL. Flat on stomach, arms out to shoulder level. Raise head, chest, 
and feet. Rock back and forth. Place hands on small of back and hold. 

13. PUSH UPS. On finger tips, keeping body in straight line. On occasion, raise up and 
clap hands. 

14. ALL FOURS. Raise up on hands (as in push up). Walk on hands, dragging body. 
Do not use feet to push, etc. 

In August, the candidates get a final letter which sums up what should 
have been done previous to this time. It also points out that the July exer 
cises should be continued and that several new types have been added. You 
will notice that in the last month more emphasis is placed on speed and 
running. 

TO ALL FOOTBALL CANDIDATES: 

Now is the time to take an inventory on ourselves. We must check back and see if 
we have worked hard enough for the ultimate of conditioning that we will need in Sep 
tember. Did I do enough chins, push ups, etc. to be in good physical condition by the 
first of September? If not, I ll have to go a little harder in the remaining time to try to 
catch up. Unfortunately, you cannot make up what has been lost but it is possible to 
catch up by working a little harder. 

The more intensive the training routine, the more efficient the body will be. We 
urge you to establish a daily routine rather than exercise in "spurts and spasms." If you 
do not take the time now to get in condition and stay in condition, the chances of making 
the team will be lessened. Do not subject yourself to being disabled early in the season by 
reporting out of shape. The football season is a short one; take advantage of all the time 
that you can. Believe me, it s a great game when you are in shape to play it. Conversely, 
it s pretty tough when you are not in condition. 

The average length of time that is required to get in good physical condition is from 
six to eight weeks. This means that you will have to report in good condition on the first 
of September or you will not be in shape until long after the season starts. 

Will you be able to go through two regular practices a day in full equipment when 
you report to practice in September? Will you be able to run down under punts, go 
through blocking and tackling drills on this day? Physical condition is never at a stand 
still. Therefore, if you do the planned exercises you will enhance your physical condition. 
Condition and spirit will win many a ball game. 

In the July letter, the exercises were intended as building up exercises. The August 
list includes all those, plus a few more exercises designed to increase speed. The greater 
part of conditioning is running, and then more running. In your running program, it is 
advisable to change direction suddenly; also change pace. We are all aware that a change 
of pace and also a sudden change in direction is a fine asset for a football player. Both of 
these can be attained by working on them. 

In the present day football, SPEED is an important factor. Contrary to many, SPEED 
can be developed and increased. The best way to increase SPEED is to force yourself to 



extending both arms forward with vigor and then drawing 
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last 50 yards at full speed. In standing position and covered down in lanes at 
about 5 yards apart, the captain gives the following exercises: 

CALISTHENICS 

Work out starts with two laps around one field circling the goal posts finishing up 
the last 50 yards with a full sprint. 

STANDING 

Exercise No. 1. Arm thrust- 
back to chest. 

This exercise is done while catching breath from the run and also serves to help 
loosen the shoulders. 

Exercise No. 2. Arms at shoulder level rotate arms first one way and then reverse. Big 
circles are the ultimate to loosen shoulder girdle and upper back. 

Exercise No. 3. Jumping Jack starting with feet together and hands at sides. The first 
move is to jump to spread leg position (approximately 24 inches) and clap hands over 
head. The second move is to come back to starting position. This exercise is done at 
a moderately fast count. All leg work should be done on toes. This is a general loosen 
ing up exercise. 

Exercise No. 4. Stretching spread legs approximately 24 inches, fold arms on chest. First 
move is to bend over keeping knees stiff; 2, press folded arms lower to ground; 3, 
stretch to maximum; 4, back to origin. Exercise for stretching hamstring and low 
back muscles. 

Exercise No. 5. Belly Grinder spread legs approximately 24 inches with arms extended 
sideways at shoulder level. 1, bend over and touch right hand to left toe; 2, back to 
standing position; 3, reach left hand to right toe; 4, back to normal. 
Stretch lower back and shoulder girdle muscles for relaxation. 

Exercise No. 6. 1-2-3-41, squat and place both hands on ground; 2, with weight on 
hands fully extend body; 3, back to squat position; 4, stand upright. 
Agility exercise start with slow count gradually increasing speed. 



ON BACK 

Exercise No. 7. Flat on back arms locked behind neck. 1, raise both legs up to right 
angle; 2, lower legs slowly; 3, lower still further; 4, drop legs to parallel position of 
ground but do not let legs touch ground. 
For stomach, back and neck. 




Figure 3-2. Players In Poor Physical Condition Are Easy Prey to In 
juries. The Young Men Shown Here Are Slowly Raising and Lowering 
Their Legs to Tighten and Strengthen Their Stomach Muscles 
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Exercise No. 8. 1, on back raise up to sitting position and extend arms beyond toes; 

2, roll back with legs flexed over the head with toes touching ground continue to 

roll back and forth. 

To loosen and stretch all long muscles in body. 
Exercise No. 9. Neck Bridges flat on back raise up and put all weight on top of head. 

Pushing belt buckle to the sky, hold. 

Strengthen neck muscles. 
Exercise No. 10. Neck Bridge flat on back raise up and balance on top of head as in 

No. 9. Using head as a pivot, circle around head moving feet in a wide circle; after 

complete circle then reverse. 
Exercise No. 11. On Stomach arms at shoulder level extended to side, raise trunk and 

legs up off ground balancing on belt buckle hold and drop. Keep head up looking 

at sky. 

Hyperextension of back loosening up exercise. 

Exercise No. 12. Same as above position. Roll from head to toe, loosening up as above. 
Exercise No. 13. Push Ups body in full extension, not bending at knees or sagging in 

low back area balancing on finger tips push up and down. Head is to be held up 

looking to sky. 
Exercise No. 14. In push-up position that is, with arms extended walk 15 yards on 

hands, dropping feet. 

Shoulder exercise. 

Football Is a Running Same 

Football is a game of quick starts and changes of direction. It s a game 
that requires a lot of running on the part of the young player who wants to 
participate actively in this sport. The young athlete should get into the habit 
of running as much as he can in the early stages to condition himself for the 
months in the fall. There is no short cut in this requirement, and any boy 
who thinks that he can play football with a minimum of running should 
think very seriously about changing sports. 

Since running is a real sk;ll, the young football player should learn all 
the techniques involved in hopes that his speed and manner in which he 
runs will improve. The three biggest mistakes a young football player makes 
in running are: overstriding, toeing out, and running too high on the toes. 

Overstriding. By overstriding we mean that the athlete is driving his lower 
legs too far forward on each stride. In doing this, the runner has his feet out 
on contact with the ground longer than the boy with the shorter stride. For 
example, let s take two boys with different strides. The long-striding boy 
could cover 10 yards in four strides and in a given amount of time. The short- 
striding boy would find that his number of strides in 10 yards would be 
increased to five but that the time involved in covering the same amount of 
ground would be decreased. 

The pulling and driving force forward of the foot provides the power, 
and the longer the foot is in the air, the longer the foot is out of contact with 
the ground. By cutting down the stride, the athlete will give himself better 
control of his body and increase the driving force over his knee. 

Overstriding also produces poor body balance and position. The knees 
are overextended, causing some locking at the joint. Running should be a 
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natural skill where ,all the parts of the body can be used to an advantage. 
In locking of the joints, the runner finds some resistance which, in turn, 
cuts down on his speed. 

Toeing out. This mistake in running is made by the athlete turning his 
foot to the outside before he makes contact with the ground. Rectifying the 
error is a matter of correct and efficient leverage at the ankle to produce the 
drive forward in the stride. The angle should be straight up and down, which 
puts the foot in a straight horizontal plane. Turning the feet outward chan 
nels the power to the outside. By toeing out, the force of the stride is sent 
to the outside rather than straight ahead. 

The runner gets maximum power on the pushoff if his toes and the action 
of the ankle are directly underneath the foot. By toeing straight, the foot is 
being used to full advantage, and the power of the thrust is increased. If the 
foot is slightly turned outward, the runner will find that he has limited 
contact with the ground during his pushoff. 

Running too high on the toes. This title is misleading since the action 
of running is technically done by rolling off the balls of the feet rather than 
on the toes. However, many athletes overexaggerate the importance of the 
toes in running and, consequently, drive off the toes instead of the whole 
foot. The action of running requires that the foot come in contact with the 
ground, but this is only momentary for as the weight of the body comes for 
ward, the foot rocks forward. The part of the foot in contact at this time is 
the ball of the foot. This final action is completed when the foot comes off 
the ground in a driving manner. 

The action of running should be forward. The movement of the feet and 
rotation of the ankle produces this drive. By running on the toes, the young 
football player substitutes the forward movement, which is desired, to an 
upward movement. This is not very efficient and is not very conducive to 
good speed and quick movement. 

Running high on the toes may cause the calf to cramp. This not only 
tires the runner but also prevents him from getting a complete pushoff. Even 
though the athlete feels that his running is done on the toes, he would find, 
by looking closer, that it is a combination of movement from the heel to 
the toes which produces the action. Actually, the athlete runs more on the 
two back cleats of the forward part of the shoe, or the cleats directly below 
the balls of the feet. 

The ability to change direction is also impaired by running high on the 
toes. With the two back cleats of the forward part of the shoes in contact 
with the ground, the football player has a better opportunity to pivot off the 
ground if he were using only the single front cleat. 

By running on the balls of his feet, the athlete should be cautioned against 
applying too much of the foot. This flat-footed action would be the reverse 
of too much toes. The complete action has to be from heel to toes, with the 
balls of the feet providing the extra drive in the pushoff. 



Offensive Fundamentals 
for Linemen 



Fundamental techniques for the lineman are probably the most important 
phase in the development of line play. Lineman are taught skills and funda 
mentals in practice which are similar to conditions that exist in the actual 
game. The lineman s job is to be able to recognize these situations in scrim 
mage and to perform by instinct the lessons taught by his coach during the 
practice periods. Line play takes drill and more drill, so each member up 
front will know his job when the time comes and will carry it out to the 
best of his ability. 

Offensive Stance and Start 

There are about as many different offensive stances as there are coaches. 
But no matter what technique the coach uses, many elements of the stance 
and start are basic and are required in all starting positions that the lineman 
will use. 

Fundamentally the lineman s stance should provide comfort, quickness in 
starting, and maneuverability in all directions. He must be in a good posi 
tion to perform all the blocks .required of him on the line of scrimmage. The 
lineman s feet should point straight ahead and be spread a comfortable dis 
tance apart. This is usually dictated by the width of the lineman s shoulders 
or the length of his legs. Tall linemen need more base than short, squatty 
ones. The lineman s feet should be parallel or slightly staggered. In Figure 
4-1, the lineman has a staggered stance which puts his right toes in line with 
the instep of his left foot. 

With the lineman s feet in the proper stance, he should take a squatting 
position with his forearms resting on his thighs. Once he feels he is in a 
balanced and comfortable position, he should drop his right hand down to 
the ground. His stance is in the form of a tripod, with the three points being 
the two feet and one hand. The weight should be on the lineman s toes and 
forward hand (Fig. 4-1 e). (If the boy is left-handed, his left foot can be back 
with the left hand touching the ground.) The knuckles may or may not be 
tucked under to support part of his weight. This is optional and will vary 
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Figure 4-1. An Offen 
sive Lineman Practicing 
the Correct Offensive 
Stance 



with the particular methods used by different coaches. The lineman may find 
that, with his knuckles tucked under, his body position might be too low, 
so it would be wiser to spread his fingers. 

The distance the lineman s hand is out in front of the body depends on 
the amount of weight he wants forward. Some coaches use complete exten 
sion of the lineman s weight to encourage forward movement. Others stress 
mobility and have the center of gravity back farther. As a general rule, start 
ing out in the lineman s stance, he should have about one-third of his weight 
on his hand and about two-thirds of his weight on his feet. This can easily 
be changed to conform with the player s coach s method (Fig. 4-2a,b,c). 

There should be a good angle between the foot and the ankle. The back 
should be flat, with the tail maybe slightly lower than the shoulder (Fig. 
4-3). The arm that is not touching the ground should be placed across the 
forward part of the thigh in a relaxed position. The eyes and head should be 
straight, looking downfield. Try not to get an exaggerated lift of the head 
for this will tighten up the neck muscles and make the lineman tense. Be 
relaxed and, yet, have the eyes high enough to look past the line of the 
helmet. 

In getting off the line of scrimmage, the lineman should remember the 
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Figure 4-2. Three Offensive Stances Showing the Various Hand Posi 
tions Which Create Different Body Weight 

same points that the back does in starting. The first step taken depends on 
the block and maneuver the lineman is going to execute. In starting, where 
no block is involved, it is important that the lineman take his first step with 
the back foot. The false step, as used by so many football players, is lost 
motion and will cut down on starting speed. The back foot should move 
forward, even if it is only 6 inches. If the lineman is having trouble with 
this false step, he should bring his back foot forward in his stance. This 
will cut down the distance it has to move. 




Figure 4-3. The Correct Offensive Stance 
for a Lineman 
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The lineman s first movement must be forward, not up. This will aid his 
momentum downfield and increase his body speed. He must not take too 
long a stride early in the start because it will have a tendency to raise the 
lineman s body and cut down his speed. His arms should be swung freely, 
and his eyes should be looking downfield. Figure 4-4 shows the correct posi 
tion of the lineman using the points we have just described. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE STANCE AND START FOR LINEMEN 

1. Be comfortable, maneuverable, and balanced. 

2. Feet should be about shoulder width apart and slightly staggered. 

3. The hand on the ground should correspond with the foot that is back. 

4. The eyes should be ahead, looking downfield, but not In an exaggerated 
position. 



^ *Sr 







Figure 4-4. An Offensive Lineman Moving off the Line of Scrimmage 
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5. The back should be parallel to the ground, with the tail slightly lower than 
the shoulders. 

6. The hand touching the ground should be to the inside of the rear foot. 

7. The lineman should adjust his weight by the distance his hand is forward from 
the body. 

8. In starts where an immediate block is not needed, step forward with the back 
foot. Avoid the false step. 

9. Do not overstride on the first step. 

10. Do not raise the body position too soon after the start. 

I I. The lineman should swing his arms freely to help body speed. 

The Shoulder Block 

Once again we come to a fundamental that has many variations. Blocking 
is still the most important skill a lineman has to perform on offense. We are 
going to cover the simple shoulder block which the young lineman will have 
to learn in the early stage of fundamentals. 

On the snap, the lineman forcefully fires out toward his opponent on the 
line. He should move forward before he moves up, with his eyes on the belt 
buckle of the defender (Fig. 4-5b). This seems to be the best point of attack 
since it centers the target. Once off the line, the blocker should get in contact 
with the defensive man as soon as possible. The longer it takes to get con 
tact, the more time the defensive man has to move in defense of his position. 

The blocker can lunge on the count, or lunge and step at the same time. 
The special techniques will be covered by your coach when the time comes. 
The main point is to make contact quickly and low enough to hit out and up. 
Before contact, the lineman dips his shoulder to insure his being low enough 
to get the this lifting action. The face should be up and aimed at the center 




Figure 4-5. The Offensive Shoulder Block Used by a Lineman 
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of the target (Fig. 4-5b). As the lineman comes in contact with the defender, 
the face will automatically move to the side, and the blocker will catch the 
defensive man in the junction of the neck and shoulder. On contact, the 
lineman pinches his head toward the defender. This will help the contact 
and keep the opponent on his shoulder. If the young blocker aims with his 
shoulder, chances are that on contact he will be blocking with the upper 
part of his arm. This is a poor blocking surface and will result in a very un 
satisfactory shoulder kick. 

The arm on the blocking side is brought up with the hand clinched and 
pointing out. This helps the blocking surface and extends the power of the 
block down the hand and arm and into the shoulder (Fig. 4-6). If the hand 
is down, the lineman finds that he is blocking with a flipper, and the force 
can easily be broken down on contact. 

The blocker s feet start digging the moment he leaves the line of scrim 
mage and do not stop until the whistle blows or the defensive man is re 
moved. The head should be up and the back straight, with the free arm 
swinging and ready to support the lineman s body if he should fall off. 

It is the offensive blocker s job not only to move the defensive man but 
also to turn him and open the hole. If the defender is driven back, he can 




Figure 4-6. Arm-and-Hand Position During 
the Shoulder Block 
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easily drop off the block and still make the tackle after a short gain. Thus in 
making the block, the lineman should remember that the defensive man 
must be driven back and also be moved laterally to open the hole. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE SHOULDER BLOCK 

1 . Get to the man as soon as possible. 

2. Keep the eyes on the belt buckle of the defensive man. 

3. Keep the head up and try not to duck it on contact. 

4. Get low and lift up. 

5. Keep the neck locked and pinch it toward the defensive man. 

6. Block through the tackier. 

7. Keep contact until the whistle blows. Don t block the ground. 

8. Aim with the face, and the lineman will hit with the shoulder. Aim with the 
shoulder, and the lineman is blocking with a loose arm. 

9. Turn the blocking hand outward to create force in the block. 
10. Keep the feet apart to insure balance in the driving block. 

Linemen Drills 

1. Place your feet in the correct position, squat down, and then place 
your hand out on the ground. Get up, move around, and then repeat the 
procedure. Acquire the habit of getting into the correct stance every time. 
(See Fig. 4-la,b,c,d,e.) 

2. Stretch a rope or stick about waist high. Get into your stance in front 
of the line. Drive off as you would start on the line of scrimmage. Try to 
keep your body under the line. This will develop body position and will 
keep your body at the proper level for the first or second step. If you con 
tinually knock the stick or hit the rope, you will know that your body is 
coming up too high on the first couple of steps. 

3. Get into your stance and practice moving your back foot forward. Try 
to eliminate the false step by doing it slowly and then by increasing your 
speed. 

4. To practice keeping your feet apart during the shoulder block, try 
using a plank board about 6 feet long and about 12 inches wide. Place a 
dummy at one end of the board and drive it with the shoulder down the 
board. If your feet come in contact with, or step on, the board, you will 
know that you are not keeping your feet spread far enough apart in your 
block. 

Pulling from the Line 

During the course of a game, the lineman has to move in many directions. 
A fundamental required by all offensive linemen is that of pulling from the 
line to trap or to swing wide, leading a sweep around the end. 

In moving laterally from the line of scrimmage, the lineman has to con 
sider several factors. His weight and body position should be balanced so 
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that he can move in either direction with equal ease. His stance must be the 
same at all times so that he does not tip his intensions to the defensive line 
man. He must be able to move quickly to his block along the line or around 
the end. All these things are required of him, and yet he cannot get into any 
special starting position other than the one he uses as his offensive stance. 

To execute good pulling technique requires constant practice. The line 
man must use every movement to his advantage. The time required to com 
plete his offensive assignment is limited, so there should be no lost motion. 

For the beginner who is learning to pull from the line, we encourage the 
open step, that is, stepping in the direction of the block with the lead foot. 
On the ball snap, if the lineman is going to the right, he drops his right foot 
about 6 inches to the rear and about 6 inches to his right outside. His foot 
should be pointed down the line of scrimmage (Fig. 4-7 d). He pushes off on 
his left foot, pivoting on the balls of his left foot. Actually, he is pushing and 
transferring his weight at the same time. Notice in Figure 4~7e how the 
pulling lineman points his toes as he steps off to his right. The right arm is 
jerked back in a bent position, which gives momentum to his pivot and 
helps him to get out of the original stance. The pivot is aided by the linernar 
pushing with the hand on the ground. The lineman must be careful that he 




Figure 4-7. The Offen 
sive Lineman Pulling 
from the Line of Scrim 
mage 
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does not raise up before he pulls. The body position should be low and 
constitute one continuous movement. The lineman should pull and step at 
the same time. The body angle should be maintained. 

Once the weight is shifted from the left foot to the pulling foot, the 
lineman should cross over to his left; at the same time, his body and hips are 
turned, facing the ends, and he is running parallel to the line of scrimmage. 
Arms should be swinging, as is done in the normal running position (Fig. 
4-7g). The head and eyes are up looking for the target, and the feet are 
driving in short, choppy steps. 

In blocking along the line of scrimmage, the lineman must remember 
that depth in pulling will spoil his angle of block. The angle of the block 
should be inside out and should be made at the most difficult angle; other 
wise, the defensive lineman will roll out or drive into the hole and stop the 
play. Notice in Diagram 4-1 what we mean by the correct and incorrect 
angle. 

v v 




Diagram 4-1. The Correct and Incorrect Angle to 
the Inside-Out Block 

The Inside-Out Block 

The fundamentals of the inside-out block are very similar to the shoulder 
block from the line of scrimmage. The inside-out is also called the trap block 
and is used to open an offensive hole by driving a defensive man laterally 
along the line of scrimmage. On contact, the lineman should hit and lift, his 
body should be low and not overextended, and the eyes and head are up 
up and aimed at the belt buckle of the defender. Once contact is made, the 
blocker should slip his head to the inside, with a neck pinch to insure con 
tact. The back is slightly arched with the tail lower than the shoulder. 
Notice thai; in Figure 4-8d,e the driving force of the blocker is up and out, 
not out and down. 

A point the young blocker should remember is that the block is not 
thrown too far away from the defender. Ideally, he should try to step on the 
defender s toes. This helps him to get close contact before he throws the 
block. Once contact is made, the blocker should drive through and beyond 
the target. The lineman should not lunge with both feet off the ground, 
for this destroys contact with the ground and gives the defensive man an 
advantage. 
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Figure 4-8. The Inside-Out Block Used by the Offensive Lineman 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN EXECUTING THE IN-AND-OUT BLOCK 

1. The foot toward the block is moved first and in a lead step. 

2. The lineman should not raise up as he pivots. The body is kept low. 

3. Jerk the outside arm back to help the pivot. 

4. The lineman should not get too much depth as he moves along the line of 
scrimmage. 

5. The lineman should get close to the target before he throws the block. 

6. Dip, hit, and lift. Block through and beyond the defender. 

7. The lineman should keep his back arched and neck pinched to the defensive 
man. 

8. The lineman should try at all times to keep his head between the defensive 
man and the hole. 

Pulling Through the Hole 

From the correct stance, the lineman pulls, as described earlier, and heads 
down the line of scrimmage. As he comes to the offensive hole that he is to go 
through, he plants his outside foot and pushes off into the line. In pushing 
off the outside foot, he should dip the angle of his shoulder (Fig. 4 9b). This 
helps him to round the corner in his path upfield. In turning, the lineman 
should look to the inside for any pursuing linemen or linebackers who might 
be stepping into the hole (Fig. 49d). If all is clear to the inside, he 
should look quickly to the outside for any defender coming up to make the 
tackle. Under no circumstances should the blocker look back for the ball 
carrier. This means that he is taking his eyes off the potential block. Never 
pass up a defensive man to block another. Try to keep contact with the 
ground at all times and block through the defender. 
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Figure 4-9. The Offen 
sive Lineman Pulling 
Through the Hole 



POINTS TO REMEMBER IN PULLING THROUGH THE HOLE 

L Step off the outside foot in going through the hole. 

2. Dip the shoulder and maintain the body level. 

3. Do not look back at the ball carrier. 

4. Never pass one defensive man to block another. 

5. The lineman should not leave his feet. Block through and beyond the defender. 

Pulling Around the End 

The lineman will be called on to make this kind of a maneuver when he 
leads the ball carrier on wide sweeps around the end. From his correct stance, 
the lineman pulls and heads for the tackle. At this point, he gets some depth 
so he can get around the end. Once he passes the position of the tackle, he 
dips his shoulder to round the corner. His first look is to the inside. (Notice 
the dip used to make the corner, as illustrated in Fig. 4-10e,L) This enables 
the lineman to be heading upfield on the turn and not cross field. 

Do not run cross field for the tacklers will be in pursuit and will be 
coming from an inside-out position. Do not leave your feet. Run through and 
beyond the defensive man and do not pass any tackier to get to another. A 
pulling lineman should not look around for the ball carrier. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN PULLING AROUND END 

1. Use the same maneuvers to pull from the line of scrimmage. 

2. When the lineman passes his offensive tackle, he should take depth from the 
line of scrimmage so he can get around end. 

3. He should turn upfield as soon as he can after he gets around the end. 

4. Look to the inside first, and then to the outside, for men to block. 

5. The lineman should keep his feet on contact. 

6. Do not pass one potential tackier to get another. 
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Rgure 4-10. The Offensive Lineman Pulling Around End 



Defensive Fundamentals 
for Linemen 



Despite the increased emphasis on offense, team defense is still the only 
way to keep your opponent from crossing the goal line. Many coaches develop 
their teams on the principle that if you keep the other team from scoring, 
they can t beat you. The role of the defensive lineman is very important 
because he is the "first line" of defense, and, if the opponent can be stopped 
at this point, the over-all defensive plan will be that much easier to execute. 
In theory, defense provides the same opportunities that offense does: only 
the defensive man can use his arms and hands. Defense is 11 active men 
pursuing the ball, trying to make the tackle. To execute this type of defense, 
the linemen have to be very alert and quick to react at a moment s notice in 
any direction. 




Figure 5-1. Eleven Active Defensive Men Help to Stop the Attack 
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The Defensive Stance 

For the defensive lineman to carry out the duties that are required of 
him, he must have a good, strong, balanced stance that enables him to move 
forward or in slanting directions to deliver a quick powerful blow. The 
stance on defense is very similar to the one used on offense. The main differ 
ence is that the weight is more forward, since he does not have to pull 
laterally to the line of scrimmage. 

The feet of the lineman are about shoulder width, with one foot slightly 
back in a staggered position. One or two hands can be on the ground. The 
weight is forward on the hands. When both hands are touching the ground, 
it is called the four-point stance. This is optional for the defensive lineman. 
Notice in Figure 5-2 how the lineman is poised ready to deliver his defensive 
charge. Figure 5-2b shows both of the defensive stances. The defensive 
lineman keeps the ball in his split vision so that he can move the moment it 
is snapped. In moving forward, the defensive lineman drives off his front 
foot and, at the same time, brings up the back foot to get it in contact with 
the ground. 




Figure 5-2. The Three- and Four-Point Defensive Stance 

In defensive line play, the lineman must remember that his first duty is to 
protect his area on the line of scrimmage. He cannot leave this point to help 
his teammates until this responsibility has been completed, or until he has 
spotted the ball past the line of scrimmage at a different direction. 

The defensive lineman must protect himself at all times. To handle the 
offensive man playing ahead of him, he must neutralize this player s offen 
sive charge. Once this is done, he must be able to rid himself of the offensive 
blocker and get in position to make the tackle or to start in pursuit of the 
ball carrier. Because of this responsibility, the defensive man must familiarize 
himself with several ways to accomplish this job. 
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Defensive Maneuvers 

Every defensive man has his own favorite maneuver. The young football 
player should experiment and practice all the methods used to defend him 
self to see which one comes the most naturally and which one he can do 
the best, 

The -forearm lift. From the defensive stance the lineman must neutralize 
the charge of the offensive blocker. In using the forearm lift, the lineman 
meets the power of the block in a lifting manner. This destroys the force of 
the block and changes the body alignment of the offensive man in his move 
ment forward. On the ball snap, the defensive man brings up one arm in a 
bent position to act as a shield. The arm tries to hit up under the chest of 
the blocker, which forces the offensive man to rise up (Fig. 5-3c). The free 




Figure 5-3. The Forearm Lift as Used by the Defensive Lineman 

arm, with an open hand, comes in contact with the blocker s body and gets 
ready to move the offensive man in any way. The idea is to rid himself of the 
block so he can get to the tackle. Figure 5-3a,b,c shows this maneuver. 
Notice that the lineman, in using the forearm lift, brings his back foot 
forward as he strikes the blow. The head is up and the back is arched with 
the feet well under him. It is important that the forearm is brought up 
quickly in a driving method. If the defensive lineman stands up too quickly, 
the offensive blockers will get to his body. Therefore, the defensive man, in 
taking his charge with the forearm life, should make every effort to protect 
his body by forcefully driving his arm up into the chest of the blocker. 

The forearm shiver. The shiver is done with both arms and is a protective 
maneuver to maintain a relative position on the line of scrimmage until the 
ball is located. When this is accomplished, the defensive man should release 
and go for the ball. On the ball snap, the lineman brings his arms up in 
contact with the shoulders of the blocker. The arms are extended and locked. 
The locked-arm position helps to keep the blocker away from the defensive 
lineman s body (Fig. 5-4b). If the arms are bent, it will provide poor resist 
ance against the force of the offensive block. 

The blow is delivered with the heels of the hands in a forceful manner, 
which breaks the power of the block. In Figure 5-4b, the lineman is bring- 
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Figure 5-4. The Forearm Shiver as Used by the Defensive Lineman 

ing up his back foot as his arms are raised and the blow is delivered. It is 
important that the lineman bring this foot up level with the front foot, in 
order to insure the lineman that his body will not be too high and thus will 
not destroy the advantage of the forceful defensive blow. If the back foot is 
brought forward too much, the body will rise up and give the blocker a 
good target to apply his block. Once the feet get in this level position, they 
should be moving in short, choppy steps. By keeping the feet moving, the 
defensive lineman can quickly move laterally along the line to meet the ball 
carrier, or. he can release at an angle behind the line of scrimmage to pursue 
the ball going away from him (Fig. 5~4c). 

The roll-out. The roll-out maneuver requires a great deal of speed and 
agility on the part of the defensive lineman. Once the defensive charge has 
been taken, the lineman reacts to pressure from either side by rolling his 
body in a pivoting method to free himself from the block. If the lineman is 
facing the line of scrimmage and pressure is applied by some offensive line 
man from his left, he must fight this pressure by rolling out to the side of the 
block. Figure 5-5a-f shows the pivoting action and method of releasing to 
make the tackle. 

As the blocker comes at him, the lineman anchors his right foot and pivots 
around to his left in a counterclockwise motion to release from the block 
(Fig. 5-5b). The arm away from the block, which in this case is the right 
one, swings around behind to help the body momentum. As the defensive 
man comes around and gets free, he should be in a low crouch position 
ready to protect himself or to make the tackle (Fig. 5-5f). If in the process 
of pivoting around, the lineman is on the ground, he should pick himself 
up as fast as he can and get in position to tackle or move. This type of 
maneuver is good against a double team where two offensive men are working 
on one defensive lineman. The success of the roll-out depends on quickness 
and the ability to react in a fraction of a second s time to offensive pressure. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE DEFENSIVE STANCE AND MANEUVERS 

I. Quickness and the ability to react in a moment s notice is the biggest asset a 
defensive lineman can have, 
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Figure 5-5. The Roll-Out as Used by the Defensive Lineman 

2. The stance must be proper and strong to provide a forceful blow fo the 
offensive blocker. 

3. The eyes must keep track of the ball through the process of split vision. This 
evens the defensive lineman s chance against the offensive blocker. 

4. The back foot should be brought forward on the defensive charge. The line 
man should avoid raising up too fast when he is delivering his blow. 

5. The defensive lineman must protect his area first. Once this is done, he can 
get into pursuit for the ball. 

6. The defensive lineman must keep their feet moving in short, choppy steps to 
help their lateral movement. 

Tackling 

Tackling is to defense what blocking is to offense. In theory, tackling is 
the same as blocking, except that the defensive man can use his arms and 
hands. 

As the tackier approaches the ball carrier, he should slow his speed to get 
his body under control. The feet should be widened and the tackier should 
get into a slight crouch position (Fig. 5-6b). The eyes should be on the belt 
buckle of the ball carrier. Watching any other part of the body will only 
distract the tackier in his attempt to aim on a target. The arms are spread 
wide and the head is up. The tackier should drive for the center of his 
target, which is the belt buckle. The back is firm and the neck tense 
(Fig. 5-6c,d,e). The contact should be made through and beyond the ball 
carrier, which is the only way to insure full contact. The tackier hits and 
lifts at the same time. 

The arms are wrapped around the ball carrier in a "bear-hugging" 
method. The tackier should try to touch or grab his hands behind the ball 
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carrier. This has to be done with force or the offensive man will break loose 
from the tackier s grip. By hitting and lifting, the tackier tries to pick the 
ball carrier off the ground and remove his control (Fig. 5-6d,e). 

In open field tackling, the defensive man does very much the same to stop 
the ball carrier. He moves up fast and then slows down to get position and 
balance. The head is up, looking at the ball carrier s mid-section, and the feet 
are working in short, choppy steps. It is important that the feet keep moving 
to help the tackier change direction as the ball carrier does. If the feet are 
stationary, the tackier will lunge and probably miss the tackle. He should 





Figure 5-6. The Defen 
sive Man Hits and Lifts 
in Tackling 



be careful not to be tricked by fakes. He is not to go for the feet of the ball 
carrier. When tackling, the defensive man should try to get his body in front 
of the man with the ball. 

There are several important points that a tackier should consider. First, 
a tackle made to stop the gain of yardage does not require a lot of fancy tech 
nique. The ball carrier must be stopped at all cost. This is the primary, im 
portant thing to remember. It doesn t make any difference how the defensive 
man does this as long as it is accomplished. Fancy tackles that are eye pleasing 
often miss the ball carrier and allow the offensive team a good gain. 

Second, the play is not over until the whistle is blown. Because of this, 
all 1 1 defensive men should pursue the ball carrier in relentless fashion until 
the tackle is made/Great defensive teams are made by having gang tacklers, 
which means more than one defensive man hitting the ball carrier at one 
time. Any defensive man who feels that someone else is going to make the 
tackle is not doing the job on team defense. He should react to every offensive 
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play with the feeling that if he doesn t personally make the tackle it isn t 
going to be made. 

The point of getting to the ball is important because one of the defensive 
men might miss the tackle, thus freeing the ball carrier. If this happens, 
men in pursuit will be in good position to help stop the gain. The ball 
carrier might also fumble the ball, and any defensive man in position might 
recover it. At the University of Michigan, we had a saying that sticks in my 
mind as excellent advice to all young defensive men: "When the whistle 
blows, be close enough to spit on the ball." 




Figure 5-7. The Defensive Lineman Should Pursue the Ball Carrier 
Until the Whistle Blows 

A good tackier is an invaluable asset. An aggressive defensive lineman who 
never is down until the whistle blows can be a key factor in good team 
defense. Offense is poise and determination; defense is frenzy and fight 1 1 
active men doing everything to stop the offensive team from advancing the 
ball 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN TACKLING 

1. The body has to be under control. The eyes are on the ball carrier s belt buckle. 

2. The tackier should hit and lift. He swings the arms around with force. 

3. Drive through and beyond the offensive man. 

4. Don t go for the feet or any other distracting part of the body. 

5. Don t be fancy be sure. 

6. Don t stop until the whistle blows. Be close enough to the ball to spit on if 
when the whistle blows. 

7. Don t leave the tackle for someone else to do. 

Fumble Recovery 

The main objective in the fumble recovery is to cover and protect the 
ball and, at the same time, to protect your body during the fall, A fumble is 
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a loose ball that any member of the team or teams can recover to be put in 
their possession. Fumbles are valuable and sometimes can produce a score 
which in turn can win a game. 

As the player comes up to a fumbled ball, he gets under control and falls 
on the ball, scooping the ball with both hands and taking it into his stomach. 
The arms are wrapped around it, protecting it from prying hands. The body 
is curled up in a tight position to protect the player s body as well as the ball 
on contact with the ground. It is not necessary to roll once the ball is taken; 
in fact, this often opens the body. The player tries to slide along the side of 
his body in the curled up position. The ball should be protected and the 
body compact as the lineman comes in contact with the ground. 

Picking Up the Ball 

In many cases, it is an advantage for the football player to pick up the 
ball and try to advance it. All players should learn to scoop the ball on the 
run because it could represent a big chance to score six points. 




Figure 5-8. The Ball Pickup as Executed by the Defensive 
Football Player 

Once again, body balance plays a big part in the mechanics of scooping 
the ball off the ground. When the player sees the ball on the ground, he 
should get to it as fast as possible. He should keep the ball in front of him 
and lower his body forward to pick the ball off the ground. If the defensive 
lineman picks up the ball with his right hand, he should place his right foot 
as close to the ball as possible. This helps the body position. 

In a scooping motion, he lowers the receiving hand along the ground and 
tries to scoop the ball up into his arms. The placement of the foot is im 
portant because it places a base at the point of contact with the ball (Fig. 
5-8). In this way, the player can lower his body to pick up the ball. If the 
opposite foot is placed forward, the body would be off balance. All members 
of the team should practice this skill. The chance to scoop the ball and run 
for a touchdown might be a lineman s greatest thrill. 



Center Fundamentals 



The offensive center is somewhat handicapped not only because he has to 
perform all the skills required by the other linemen, but also he has to snap 
the ball as well. Because of this, all coaches are especially sure that the 
center, operating in offense, is one of the better football players. 

The center has a very responsible position. In all types of formations he 
starts every offensive play, and, if this is not done properly, the play has little 
chance of succeeding. A center must have all the characteristics of a lineman 
in addition to a good pair of hands and a certain sense of timing and direc 
tion. 

T-Formation Snaps and Starts 

There are a variety of methods used by the T-formation center to get the 
ball to the quarterback. It seems that every coach has his own special method 
to get the ball up into the quarterback s hands. Should the center be just 
starting out in football, we suggest that he try them all to see which he can 
do the best. 

The center will find that he can use three variations and that he is in the 
same body position when using all three methods. As is the case with the 
other linemen s stance, he must be comfortable and balanced to deliver the 
ball. Since most centers are right-handed, he should place his feet in a stag 
gered stance, with the right foot slightly ahead of the left. The feet are 
spread wider than the shoulders and are pointed straight ahead. Once this 
balanced standing position is established, the center squats down, bending 
his knees and places his forearm on his thighs. Making sure that his foot 
position and body balance has not changed, he is now ready to handle the 
ball and to make the snap. 

From this crouch position, the center reaches forward with his right hand 
and takes the ball, which is placed out in front of the center s face with the 
hand slightly tilted. His hand should take the forward part of the ball with 
his thumb up and the fingers spread to the outside. The arm holding the 
ball is extended, coming straight down from the shoulder. The front end of 
the ball may be raised somewhat off the horizontal. 

The center can use his free arm in several ways: (1) In the first method, 
the arm is bent in a right-angle position and resting relaxed in a crossed 
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position on the left knee, similar to that of the other linemen (Fig. 6-la). 
(2) In the second method, the left hand is placed on the rear tip of the ball. 
In this manner, the weight of the center is well forward to encourage forward 
movement (Fig. 6-1 b). (3) The third method is designed to make the 
center as much like a lineman as possible. The left hand is placed on the 
ground as in the linemen s offensive stance (Fig. 6-lc). This has a ten 
dency to keep the center squared on the line of scrimmage and creates a 
position very much like the linemen getting ready for the snap and offensive 
block. Figure 6-la,b,c shows all three stances. Try them all to see which is 
the more comfortable. 




Figure 6-1. Three Types of Stances Used by the Offensive Center 

In each of these three methods, the body position is almost the same. The 
weight is slightly forward. The rump of the center is a little higher than his 
shoulders. The left foot is flat with the ground and the heel of the right foot 
is raised about 2 inches off the ground. The head is up and looking down 
field, and the shoulders are parallel with the ground. In snapping the ball up 
to the quarterback, the center turns the ball slightly counterclockwise to fit 
the quarterback s hand position. In snapping the ball, the center bends his 
elbow and that, in turn, rotates the ball. He is careful to supply enough 
turn to the ball so that it hits the quarterbacks hands in good shape. His 
back is fairly level to the ground. The snap is brought up with force to 
insure strong contact with the quarterback s hands. The ball should pop into 
the pocket formed by the quarterback. 

Before game time, the referee should be notified as to how the center 
wants the ball on the ground before each play. In the one-hand snap, the 
laces are usually face up so that, when the ball is snapped up and turned, the 
quarterback s hands and fingers will be over the laces in his passing position. 

The center snaps and steps at the same time. He should anticipate the 
snap and be under way as the ball leaves his hand. Any delay in this method 
will cause misfires in the center-quarterback exchange. It is important that 
the center snap and step at the same time. As a general rule, his foot moves 
forward with the shoulder with which he is going to block, giving him 
balance in blocking and keeping him from getting knocked off during his 
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first step. It also helps him to get contact with the defensive lineman and to 
execute his block faster. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE T-FORMATION SNAP 

1. Be comfortable and balanced. 

2. The center should keep the ball out in front of himself. 

3. The ball is snapped up into the quarterback s hands with force. 

4. The center snaps and steps at the same time. 

5. The center steps with the foot to the side of the shoulder he is going to 
block with. 

6. The center should check with the quarterback to see if the snap is coming up 
correctly. 

7. The center should make sure that the referee knows how he wants the ball 
placed before each offensive play. 

Single- Wing Snap 

The mechanics of the single-wing snap are completely different from 
those of the T formation. Since many teams are using a combination of 
offenses, a center should be able to snap both ways. In the single-wing snap, 
the ball has to be propelled to the ball carrier who is a distance behind the 
line of scrimmage. The direction and speed of the ball vary with the play 
and the back who receives the ball. 

The offensive center using the single-wing snap must have balance and a 
good base. In learning this position, the center should come up to the ball 
and plant his feet a comfortable distance apart. The right foot is placed 
slightly to the rear of the left. The distance the foot is staggered depends on 
the length of the center s legs. In a squatting position, the center reaches 
out with his right hand and takes hold of the ball. With the knuckles on the 
outside, the fingers of the right hand take hold of the forward part of the 
ball. This hand position is very much like the position of the quarterback s 
hand in passing. 

The left hand is placed on top and slightly to the rear o the ball. In 
centering the ball, the right hand is the passing hand that supplies the 
power, whereas the left hand is used for guiding the ball in flight. The feet 
should be in contact with the ground as much as possible to give the center 
a base and prevent unbalance. The head is down, the eyes looking in the 
direction of the ball carrier. 

In making the snap, the ball is brought backward along the ground toward 
the backfield man. The ball comes back in the form of a spiral. The move 
ment of the right hand bringing the ball backwards creates the spiral effect. 
The right hand is slightly rotated inward as the ball comes back. The left 
hand guides the snap and levels the ball at the same time. The center uses 
one continuous movement from the time the ball starts backward until 
the arms and hands are extended between the legs. Before the ball is snapped, 
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the center must be careful that he doesn t make any jerky movement or 
move the ball in any manner. This precaution will avoid charges by the 
defensive line. 

Because different plays are used in the single-wing, the center must learn 
to snap at different speeds and in different directions. The snaps may be 
classified into four categories: the lead snap, the lay-up snap, the direct snap, 
and the punt snap. 

The lead snap. This is used on the wide sweep or the reverse play. The 
ball is centered ahead of the ball carrier to give him a good start in the 
direction of the play. The center visualizes one body width and aims to hit 
the ball carrier as he moves laterally in that direction. A good arm follow- 
through is required to insure direction and force. The ball is aimed waist 
high and is snapped in a spiral fashion. Any change of direction other than 
this lead to the ball carrier will cause him to lose stride or speed to recover 
the ball. 

The lay up snap. This is a lay up snap to a backfield man who is coming 
up into the line. However, this could be a fullback wedge play where the 
back is powering up into the line for short yardage or a lay up to a back 
coming forward to fake in the buck lateral series. On this snap, the ball is 
layed up softly in front of the back taking the ball. There is no v lead since 
the ball carrier is coming forward to meet the ball. Once again, the ball is 
centered about waist high. 

The direct snap. The center uses this type of snap to a back who is in a 
stationary position. A back executing a spin or throwing a pass would receive 
this type of snap from center. There is no lead, and the ball comes to the 
back in different levels, depending on the play. All spins are centered to the 
back s knees so the ball can be held low and be somewhat hidden during the 
fake. On passes, the snap comes about throat high so the backfield man can 
get the ball up in position to throw in a minimum amount of time. This 
type of play is often called a standup pass. 

The punt snap. This center pass is very much like the direct snap men 
tioned above. The difference is that, since the back is behind the line of 
scrimmage a greater distance, the ball has to be centered with much more 
force and the aim has to be much more accurate. Before the center snaps 
the ball, he should lift his head and look around at the defensive formation 
to make a mental note of where the defensive linemen are. Since the back- 
field man is standing at a greater distance from the line of scrimmage, the 
center has to exert comparatively more arm movement than in the other 
snaps and must follow through with his wrist. Notice that the center looks 
up first to make note of the defensive alignment (Fig. 6-2a,b,c). It also 
shows that the center snaps and moves his back foot up to a bracing position 
(Fig. 6-2e,f). Such action gives him a better base and discourages defensive 
linemen from pulling the center and firing linebackers up the middle to 
block the punt. 
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Figure 6-2. The Offensive Center Executing a Punt Snap 

On the punt snap, the center actually picks up the ball and snaps it at the 
same time. One continuous motion is required or the defensive line will 
charge before the center gets the ball off. Practice is needed to develop the 
snap, and timing is essential to get the ball off. The important point in the 
punt snap is that the arms have to follow through and the wrists have to 
be snapped to get the power in the ball. Any delay in getting the ball to the 
punter will increase the chance of its getting blocked. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE SINGLE- WING SNAP 

1. The center must have a balanced and comfortable base. 

2. The right hand does the snapping, and the left hand guides the ball, 

3. The spiral snap is created by the follow-through of the hands and by the slight 
twist of the right hand. 

4* The snap is one continuous movement from the moment the ball leaves the 
original position until it leaves the center s fingers. 

5. The center should check with the referee regarding the position he wants the 
ball before each play. Any movement of the ball before the actual snap will 
cause the defensive line to charge. 

6. As the center snaps the ball in the punt formation, he should bring his back 
foot forward and form a bracing position with his body. 
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Backfield Fundamentals 



The backfield position is certainly one of the most popular positions in 
football. There has always been much controversy over the relative merits 
of the various positions on the squad, but the fact remains that one good, 
shifty, speedy back can often make the difference between an average team 
and a high-scoring football squad. 




Courtesy Edward M. Opton, Jr., Yale Banner 

Figure 7-1. A Good Running Back Helps Make a Team Dangerous 

Offensive Stance and Start 

Basically, there are two major types of stances for backfield: the two-point 
(or. upright) stance and the three-point (or sprinter s) stance. Others may be 
used, but they are slight variations of the two mentioned. Once these two 
stances are mastered, the young backfield man can easily make any adjust 
ment to fit his coach s specific instructions. 
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The upright stance. This stance Is used in many of the T formations and, 
also, by many of the single-wing teams. The backfield man is upright and 
starts the offensive play from this position. The back s feet are comfortably 
placed, approximately as far apart as his shoulders. Although both feet can 
be parallel, they are usually staggered, with the toes of one foot slightly back 
on line with the instep of the other. The toes are pointed straight ahead. 

To increase the pushing off surface, the weight should be on the balls of 
the feet, with the shoes flat in contact with the ground. The player has his 




Figure 7-2. The Backfield Upright Stance 



knees relaxed and slightly bent, which gives the backfield man an oppor 
tunity to use some spring once he gets underway. Over the upper part of the 
knee, the player s hands are cupped, with the thumbs on the inside (Fig. 
7-2a). This position gives the back a chance to lean forward without destroy 
ing his body balance. His arms are locked in an extended position to support 
the weight of his shoulders and back. The weight is carried down through his 
arms to his legs. The back s head should be up in a natural position, looking 
straight ahead. There is a slight variation which the back may use: His fore 
arms can rest on his knees, with the hands open and thumbs upward, which 
produces a slightly crouched position. In Figure 7-2b, you will notice that 
the back is ready to receive the ball directly from the center, as is done in the 
single-wing. 

The three-point stance. The basic fundamentals important in the upright 
stance are also used in the three-point stance. The feet should be in a com- 
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fortable position again, about as wide apart as the player s hips or shoulders. 
The feet are parallel or slightly staggered with one ahead of the other, heel 
to instep and toes pointing forward. The head Is up and eyes straight ahead. 
The back s knees are bent, and the body is down and forward in a position 
similar to the sprinter s. Figure 7-3 points out that if the back s right hand 
Is down in contact with the ground, the same foot should be back. If the 
back is right-handed, he will usually have his right hand down and his right 
foot slightly back from his left. 




Figure 7-3. The Backfield Three-Point Stance 

The hand on the ground is lined up with the inside of the back s foot, and 
the knuckles of his hand are turned under, supporting a portion of his 
weight. Some coaches encourage the backs to use the extended fingers in the 
form of a tripod. The main thing is to have a comfortable position and one 
in which the back can move quickly in either direction. The position of the 
hand touching the ground helps the player get a parallel alignment in rela 
tion to the line of scrimmage. If the back is not careful about this, he might 
end up in a bad angle to the line of scrimmage, that is, in a twisted or cocked 
position. 

The distance that the hand is placed forward on the ground depends on 
the length of the back s arm and how much weight the back wants forward 
on the ground. Many coaches want the weight well forward to help the 
back s starting momentum, while others prefer a balanced position so that 
the back can move in all directions with equal ease. The opposite arm is 
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relaxed and bent in a right angle, resting on the knee of the forward foot. 
The start. The first step that the back takes is the most important. The 
speed with which the back gets underway often means the difference between 
realizing a successful gain or being stopped at the line of scrimmage. There 
are several important points that a back should remember in making a 
successful start: 

1. In lateral movement, the back should take a lead step in the direction 
he is going and slightly to the rear. Notice in Figure 7-4a how the back 




Figure 7-4. The Baclc- 

f leld Man Moving 

Laterally 



moving to the right takes a lead step with his right foot and gains depth at 
the same time. He is given distance behind the line of scrimmage so he 
doesn t have to belly-back once he gets the ball. The back should avoid the 
crossover step on the first step, unless his coach has introduced it as part of 
the backfield techniques. 

2. In straight ahead movement, the backfield man should move his back 
foot forward, being careful that he does not take a false step in getting under 
way. By a false step, we mean picking up your back foot and putting it down 
before you step off. Since this is probably the biggest mistake most backfield 
men make in forward movement, it is important to remember that the back 
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foot moves forward, even if the move is only 6 inches (Fig. 7-5e). This will 
help the back in getting underway and will improve his starting time. The 
false step is not gaining direction and, therefore, is considered lost motion. 
The backfield man who has trouble with the false step can correct this by 
doing two things. First, he might put more pressure on the front foot as a 
mental reminder that his back foot must be moved first. Second, the back 
foot might be brought slightly forward to cut down the distance it has to 
travel, thus increasing the speed of the first step. 




Figure 7-5. The Back- 
field Man Moving 
Straight Ahead 



3. The back should avoid taking a long stride on the first step of his 
forward movement. Body balance, due to the raising of his body to compen 
sate for the long step, is destroyed. 

The business of getting under way as soon as possible is one of the 
important responsibilities of the backfield man. A young back who is begin 
ning football should experiment with all the various stances to see how 
they feel. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN BACKFIELD STANCES AND STARTS 

1. All stances and starts must be comfortable. 

2. Head and eyes must be up and looking ahead at all times. 

3. Feet should always point straight forward. 

4. In lateral movement, always step with the lead foot/The back should avoid an 
initial cross step unless his coach has introduced it. 

5. In moving straight ahead, be sure your back foot comes forward on your first 
step. Avoid taking the false step and push off. 

6. Do not over-stride on your first step. 

7. The back should not raise his body too high on his first step. 
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Carrying the Ball 

Many football contests have been decided by a critical fumble, dropped 
pitch out, or a bobbled handoff. Since "handling the ball" is a tool of the 
back s trade, he should spend as much time as he can in perfecting those 
skills. 

Protecting the ball. Because a football team needs the ball to score, it is 
very important that, when it is in your possession, you always protect it 
from your opponents. The ball should be carried in the back s arm farthest 
from his opponent. It is often during his more unwary moments that the 
back loses the ball. No matter in what manner the back gets the football, he 
should put it in a protected position immediately a position wherein the 
back may have maximum freedom of motion and yet can protect the ball 
from jarring tackles or prying hands. 

The protected position finds the ball tucked in one of the back s arms, 
freeing the other for use in warding off the oncoming tacklers. Since the 
football is an elongated sphere, one pointed end should be tucked into the 
back s armpit at the forward junction of the upper arm and lower shoulder 
(Fig. 7-6). 

The length of the ball should cover the forward part of the back s arm, 
and the lower end of the ball should be anchored in the forward part of the 
back s hand. Notice in Figure 7-6 how the back s palm anchors the lower 
end of the ball, The lower point of the ball should be held at the junction of 
the palm and fingers. The fingers should be slightly spread, capping the ball, 
and some pressure should be used to force the ball upward into the back s 
armpit. Since his fingers are more sensitive to the touch of the ball, they 
are slightly spread to give the back a better chance to control it (Fig. 7-7). 




Figure 7-6. The Ball Protected in the Backfield Mans Arm 
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Courtesy C. R. Schulze, Yale Daily News 



Figure 7-7. Fingers Slightly Spread Gives the Back Better 
Control of the Ball 



The arm which carries the ball should be pressed close to the body. This 
closes down the opening between the body and arm where prying hands may 
cause a fumble. An opening of this nature will be vulnerable to a striking 
force and increase the opportunity for fumbles (Fig. 7-8). 

On plays going through the line, or where the back has to hit between 
tacklers, he may use the free arm and hand to protect the ball. Figure 7-9 
shows how both arms are used to protect and cover the ball. In this method, 
the ball is shifted to a position over the stomach and both arms are crossed, 
with the ends anchored by cupping each hand over the respective ends. The 
ball is held close to the stomach, and, on contact, the back may bend slightly 
forward to absorb the shock and impact. This, in turn, will protect the ball. 
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Figure 7-8. Unprotected Area In the Rear Will 
Encourage Fumbles 



The back should also use this position when he is being tackled and is 
brought to the ground (Fig. 7-9). 

A drill that backs can use to learn how to protect the ball is to run with 
the ball protected in between two rows of teammates who are about an 
arm s length apart and facing each other. The boys in the line try to make 
the ball carrier fumble as he runs past them holding the ball in one arm. 
When the back is in trouble he can use his free arm to help protect the ball. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN PROTECTING THE BALL 

1. Carry the ball In the arm -farthest away from your opponent. 

2. Be sure the ball Is anchored at both ends and that these ends do not slip away. 

3. Spread fingers give you better control than tightly cupped fingers. 

4. The arm holding the ball should be close to the body. 

5. On contact, use your free arm to help protect the ball. 

6. You are entrusted with your team s offense. The team is relying on you to do 
your assignment. Do it well! 

Shifting the ball. Running in a straight line with the ball in one arm and 
the opponent on the opposite side is comparatively easy. The real problem 
comes when the tacklers approach you from various directions and the ball 
has to be shifted from one arm to the other to carry out the first prerequisite 
of all good backs that the ball should always be at the farthest point away 
from the opponent. 

To shift the ball from arm to arm, several things must be remembered. 
The shift should be protected at all times to eliminate fumbles during the 
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Figure 7-9. The Back Should Protect the Ball at All Times 

change in position; it should be natural and easy; and, finally, it should be 
quick to minimize the time the ball is not permanently anchored, as is found 
in the primary position. 

Anchoring the ball is also important during the shift, for when the ends 
are not securely held, the back finds that fumbles are most prevalent. When 
the shift is to occur, the back places his free hand onto the upper end of the 
ball while it is in position. He cups this hand in the same way he did the 
ball carrying hand. Notice in Figure 7-1 Od that this hand now takes the 
place of his armpit and that the ball is still anchored in two places. Once 
this new position is secure, he rotates the ball across his body so that his new 
hand position is now on the bottom and the former ball carrying hand is 
on top When this position is completed, the backfield man places the upper 
end of the ball into his armpit just as the ball was in the other arm (Fig. 
7-101). He assumes the same type of carrying position. When the ball u in 
position, he can free his other hand and get ready to ward off tacklers. This 
method of shifting the ball answers all of the prerequisites which were 
described earlier. It is a safe, speedy, and easy method of exchange. 
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Figure 7-10. The Method of Shifting the Ball from 
One Arm to Another 

Taking the handoff. The handoff from the quarterback is one of the most 
Important skills a back can learn. Although this is primarily a fundamental 
used in the T formation, the back will find it basic and useful in other 
formations or variations of different offenses wherein the ball exchange is 
needed. 

The theory of the exchange is that a pocket is quickly formed so that the 
quarterback can place the ball in the back s arms with no obstructions or 
delay. The back must be under way as fast as possible, pocketing the ball 
without slowing down or taking his eyes off the offensive hole. 

With the first step of the back in his forward movement, the arm nearest 
to the quarterback should be brought parallel to the ground. The arm 
should be bent to place the elbow and arm just below the chin. This raised 
arm should cross the upper part of the body, with the hand pointing down 
and the fingers spread. The elbow can be slightly higher than the hand to 
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insure an opening in which the ball is going to be placed (Fig. 7-11). The 
other arm is held close to the body so that there is no opening through which 
the ball may be fumbled. This arm is crossed underneath and bent at the 
elbow, causing the lower part of the arm to cross about waist high with the 
hand in front of the belt buckle. The lower hand is held palm up, the fingers 
extended to the ground and spread to increase the contact surface. The back 
carrying his outside arm in this position will effectively block the progress of 
the ball if the quarterback extends it past the halfback s body. 




Figure 7-11. The Halfback Taking the Handoff from 
the Quarterback 

This combination of positions serves as an open trap, and, once the ball is 
placed into this pocket and the contact is made, the arms should close and 
control it. This handoff position has to be taken automatically as the back 
moves forward. It is the quarterback s responsibility to place the ball on the 
back s far hip. The back is then assured that he does not have to reach 
towards the quarterback to take the ball during his movement towards the 
hole. This keeps the back ready to make any adjustment that might be 
needed to hit the hole. 

The last point to remember is that the back should take this ball receiving 
position as soon as he starts after the ball snap. If he delays, the late move 
ment of the arms might cause a fumble or an unsure exchange with the 
quarterback. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN TAKING THE HANDOFF 

1 . Eyes are straight ahead, looking upfield and into the offensive line. 

2. The elbow nearest to the quarterback should be the highest point of the 
raised arm. 
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3. The upper hand should be bent and in slight contact with the back s body to 
prevent fumbles. 

4. The lower hand should be palm up with the fingers spread downward. 

5. The back does not reach for the ball; the body is not angled. 

Receiving the Pitch Out 

The pitch out is usually the fastest way a back can get the ball from the 
quarterback on a play hitting the flank. The back s first step should be an 
open step going away and laterally along the line of scrimmage. By going 
away from the line of scrimmage, he not only gets underway but gets some 
depth in which to maneuver to get around the end. He should keep his eyes 
on the ball at all times and should not look upfield or for potential tacklers 
until he has the ball in his possession. The change of eyesight during the 
pitch to look for tacklers will increase the back s chances of a fumble. 

The back s eyes are on the ball. His thumbs are out and his palms up, and 
he looks the ball into his hands. His arms are extended, with the hands out 
toward the ball. The palms are open, facing up, with the fingers extended 
about hip level. It is important that the hands are carried with the palms 
facing up with the little fingers together. This gives the back a natural posi 
tion to take a low pitch below the waist, and, if the ball is chest high or 
higher, the hands can easily be changed so that the thumbs are together and 
the palms down. If the original position is with the palms down and thumbs 
together, the back will find that in the course of change to the other position, 
he has a greater chance to fumble the ball. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER ON TAKING THE PITCH OUT 

1. Eyes should follow the ball into his hands. 

2. The hands should be palms up, and the thumbs pointing outward. 

3. The first step of the back should be back and to the outside. 

Running Maneuvers 

Running maneuvers are called the tricks of the backfield trade. Each 
maneuver is used in such a way that the back can get some extra yardage on 
each attempt with the ball. This is an art which, if mastered by the back, 
will allow him to become a real threat and enhance his opportunity to score 
when he gets his hands on the ball. 

A good backfield man combines speed, split vision, change of pace, and a 
certain amount of cleverness in his running. However, the young backfield 
man must develop certain techniques which are fundamental to all ball 
carriers. The basic methods of eluding tacklers are the stiff arm, side step, 
pivot, and crossover. 

Stiff arm. This method is also called the straight arm. The back carries 
the ball in the arm farthest away from the tackier, while the arm nearest the 
tackier executes the stiff arm. The arm is stiff or straight in a locked position 
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Figure 7-12. A Ball Carrier About to Execute the Stiff Arm 

and held away from the body in position that will ward off tacklers with the 
heel of the hand. The open heel of the hand is used to strike the opponent s 
helmet or shoulder to free himself from the tackle or to maintain distance 
from the attacker and the ball. In Figure 7-12, you will notice that the arm 
is extended arid locked in order to give the running back resistance against 
the tackler s momentum. You will also notice that the arm is shot out to 
increase this forced resistance. The stiff arm is used in all the other manei&gt; 
vers, so it should be the first weapon a running back learns to use. 

Side step. The side step is nothing more than the ball carrier s giving the 
tackier his leg and pulling it away by shifting his weight from one leg to the 
other in the form of a side step. In this maneuver the back uses the stiff arm 
to help ward off tacklers. You will notice in Figure 7-1 3a that the back s 
first step into the tackier is a springing step and that he keeps this leg slightly 




Figure 7-13. The Side-Step Maneuver 
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bent to allow some spring for his side step. As the back steps sideways in a 
lateral position, he also transfers his weight, leaving the other leg toward the 
tackier in a limp condition (Fig. 7-1 3c). He also kicks his leg backwards to 
remove the target he originally has given the tackier. 

Pivot. In the pivot, the back spins his body away from the tackier. As the 
back approaches the tackier, he plants his close leg into the tackier, shifts his 
weight to his outside leg, and then pivots on it away from the tackier by 
spinning. At the same time, he is using the stiff arm to ward off the tackier. 
Notice that the weight is on the outside foot and that the stiff arm is put on 




Figure 7-14. The Pivot Maneuver 

the outside arm. The ball is carried in the arm closest to the tackier so that, 
when the back pivots, it will become the farthest away. In spinning or pivot 
ing away from the tackier, you will notice that the back carries his knees 
fairly high to break any hold that the tackier might have during the pivot 
(Fig. 7-14d). It is also important that the back execute the pivot under con 
trol so that a defender s swinging arm or jarring shoulder does not knock 
him off balance and trip him up. He should try to keep one foot on the 
ground at all times. 

Crossover. On the crossover step, the back approaches the tackier with the 
ball in the away arm. He steps to the tackier to draw contact and, at the same 
time, shifts his weight to the outside foot. The ball carrier kicks his near 
foot, that was originally planted in the direction of the tackier, across his 
body. This crossover step breaks any hold that the tackier might have made 
during his tackle. The stiff arm is added to this maneuver to help ward off 
the tackier. In Figure 7-1 5b, the back has kicked his crossover foot high to 
help break the hold the defensive man has on his leg. 
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Figure 7-15. The Crossover Maneuver 

Open Field Running 

This subject covers a large field of techniques which many ball carriers 
never learn or develop. 

Change of pace. This is the ability to deceive the defensive man by various 
changes of speed. 

Use of the eyes. Split vision is used in picking up defensive men at a 
moment s notice to change direction. 

Use of the interference. In the open field, the ball carrier should use his 
interference to its best advantage. 

Driving for short yardage or the touchdown. By this, we mean lowering 
the shoulder and driving ahead for the first down or within the 5-yard line, 
while heading for the corner of the end zone for the touchdown. 

Once in the open field, the runner must remember that the defensive 
team has two extra tacklers, namely, the sidelines on each side of the field. 
When the back breaks into the open field, he often makes the mistake of 
thinking he can avoid the tackier by heading for one of the sidelines. Actu 
ally, this helps the tackier because now the defensive man can work the 
runner into the sideline and use it to help him stop the ball carrier s prog 
ress. We suggest that the young backfield man, once he gets into the open, 
head for the tackier. This approach puts a freeze on the tackier and keeps 
him from approaching the runner from one direction. The tackier now has 
to be careful that the ball carrier does not fake one direction and go the 
other. It gives the runner room to run and the chance to execute one of the 
running maneuvers we discussed earlier in this chapter. 

These tricks of the trade have to become second nature. The game situa 
tion changes so quickly that the ball carrier does not have time to plan ahead 
as to what maneuver he will use. As a backfield man, let s see you get nifty, 
change your speed and direction, and be a real threat to the defense. 
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Punting the Ball 



The art of punting is a highly specialized skill that requires balance, 
timing, and body rhythm. Its importance is continually stressed by coaches 
as an essential part of the game. An excellent kicker creates a real advantage 
for a football team and, sometimes, spells the difference in victory. A punted 
ball is still the fastest way to force the game into the opponent s half of the 
field. 

Kicking also requires practice. Many young kickers are developed because 
of hard work and drill. With the right technique, the eager young athlete 
can develop into an average punter. 

Stance and Position for the Ball 

The punter should place himself at least 10 yards from the line of scrim 
mage and directly behind the center to receive the ball. His feet are in a 
comfortable position about hip wide, with his kicking foot slightly ahead. 
In describing this skill, we will assume that the kicker is right-footed. (If the 
kicker is left-footed, he should reverse the techniques.) The kicker s eyes are 
on the ball, and his weight is balanced with some pressure on the left foot. 
The arms are extended toward the ball, with the palms turned in and 
slightly upward. 

Now a target, held waist high, is produced for the center s snap. The 
punter s body is relaxed, and his knees are slightly bent. From this balanced 
position, the kicker is ready to move laterally in case of a bad snap from 
center. 

Receiving the Ball, and Steps 

In this relaxed position, the punter is ready to receive the ball. His eyes 
should follow the ball in flight; otherwise, a fumbled punt or a ball kicked 
off the side of the foot will be the result. Therefore, it is important that the 
kicker look the ball into his hands. 

With palms upward, the punter receives the ball. When the kicker has 
the ball adjusted to the correct position, he is ready to kick. There are two 
methods of holding the ball. In one, the hands are on each side of the ball, 
although the hand on the side of the kicking foot is to the rear (Fig. 8-1 a)! 
The second method finds the hand on the kicking side under the ball. The 
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other hand is placed on the side of the ball to serve as a balance which helps 
to control the ball during the punter s steps. The ball is turned slightly 
inward (Fig. 8-1 b). 

It really doesn t matter which method is used so long as the punter drops 
the ball consistently to the correct spot on the foot. If a young kicker is 
starting out, we suggest that the underhand method be used, since it has 
several advantages. Because only one hand is involved (the other merely acts 
as a balancing force), there is less chance for the ball to be tipped on the way 
to the kicking foot. In the other method, two hands are involved, and the 
possibility exists that one hand will hold onto the ball longer and will 
produce an uneven drop. 




Figure 8-L Two Methods of Holding the Ball for the Punt 



The method of dropping the ball is a very important factor in a successful 
punt. It determines the manner in which the ball will strike the punter s 
foot. The ball is neither tossed nor jerked onto the foot. The kicker removes 
the lower hand by pulling it gently from below the ball and to the outside. 
The raised arms holding the ball should be relaxed but not fully extended 
(Fig. 8-2a,b,c), and the ball must be exactly in front of the punter s body dur 
ing the kick. 

Once the ball is adjusted to the proper hand-and-arm position, the kicker 
is ready to take his steps. Because speed in kicking is important, we would 
like to describe the fastest manner of getting the ball off: the step and one- 
half method. 

With the right foot ahead, and the weight slightly on the left foot, the 
snap from center is received about waist high. The kicker adjusts the ball to 
the proper position and takes a short step with his right foot. As the right 
foot hits the ground, the left foot is brought forward in a full step. Fig. 8 
2a-h shows the series of steps used in the step and one-half method. The 
kicker s weight is balanced on this left foot, and the body is ready for 
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Figure 8-2. The Kicker 

Executing the Step and 

One-Half Method in 

Punting the Ball 



kicking. The right foot then follows through, meeting the ball in a swing 
ing motion. 

Young kickers can practice these steps without actually kicking the ball. 
This drill will help him to develop a certain amount of rhythm and timing, 
which eventually will become second nature. Once the steps have been mas 
tered and the timing and balance practiced, the kicker is ready to kick the 
ball and work on the follow-through. 
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Contact with the Ball and Follow-Through 

As the left foot comes in contact with the ground, the kicker should try to 
maintain his body balance on this foot (Fig. 8-2h). This is necessary because 
kicking involves action on one foot, and, if the body is unbalanced, the 
swinging foot which comes in contact with the ball will be out of line. The 
left foot should be under the kicker s body to support and maintain his bal 
ance. Figure 8-2e,f,g shows the shift of weight to the left foot. 

The kicking foot is swung forward in the form of a pendulum, with the 
hip acting as the fixed point. The punter must be sure that his foot comes 
straight through and does not cross over. Any change from the pendulum 
course will cause the ball to go off the kicker s foot in the form of a slice. 
He must be sure that he kicks through the ball and not across it. 

Eyes must be on the ball at all times. As the right foot comes forward, the 
ball comes in contact with the outside part of the instep. At the same time, 
the lower part of the leg is straightened out and the toes extended. If the 
toes are not extended, the foot will hit the football in a cup-like manner, 
sending it upward instead of up and out. Figure 8-2g shows the kicker as 
he begins to extend his foot and straighten his lower leg. The ankle must 
be rigid as contact with the football is made. 

If the inside quarter of the football is chalked, the kicker can see from his 
shoe just where contact has been made. This is a good way to test the position 
of the kicker s foot in relation to the ball. If the chalk mark is high up on the 
instep, it shows the punter that he is not extending his arm far enough. If 
the chalk is over the top of the shoe, it means that the ball has not been 
placed far enough on the outside part of the foot. In this case, the ball might 
be slightly turned in before kicking. If the chalk is on the far outside part 
of the instep, it means that the kicker is not swinging through in a pendulum 
manner but, on contact, is cutting across the ball. 

As the right foot meets the ball, it continues up and through for the 
follow-up. The left foot is raised and somewhat lifted off the ground, but it is 
still supporting the weight of the kicker. 

We would like to impress the young punter with the fact that the skill of 
kicking is not so much a matter of power but one of accuracy in dropping 
the ball, timing on contact, and rhythm in getting the ball off. These three 
factors should be continually in mind when practicing punting. During the 
practice session, more time should be spent on these phases of the kicking 
game than on the development of power or distance. Distance will come as 
the other characteristics are developed. 

Factors to Consider in Punting 

There are many factors that affect the punt during a game. It is the 
kicker s job to compensate for as many of them as possible in order to make 
certain that the punt gets off for the maximum distance. 
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Windy days. These are bad days for all punters. The kicker should 
remember that, in certain circumstances, the wind might help rather than 
hinder him, providing certain precautions are followed. If the wind is blow 
ing toward the kicker, the ball should be nose down at a low angle in flight; 
otherwise, the wind will hold it up in the air, and distance will be lost. With 
the wind at the kicker s back, he can use it to his advantage by getting the 
ball nose up in the air so the wind can help it along. Wind coming across the 
field will affect the punt unless the kicker makes adjustments to compensate 
for this cross current. It is important that the kicker practice before each 
game from both ends of the field to get accustomed to the various wind 
directions. 

Rainy days. A wet and slippery ball can provide the most trouble for a 
punter. Under these conditions the kicker has to be especially sure of his 
ball handling. A slippery pigskin has been the downfall of many teams. It is 
in times like this that the kicker has to apply more pressure to the ball with 
the palms of his hands. His cleats must be free of mud to cut down the 
amount of weight he has to swing while kicking. He should be unusually 
alert for bad snaps from center, and he must be in a balanced position in 
order to move laterally in any direction to recover the ball. 

Sideline punting. Once the punter gets inside the 40-yard line, it is advis 
able that he try to aim his kick for the sidelines. This creates a defensive 
situation which is an advantage to his team. 

Sharp skill is involved because the closer the kicker gets to the goal line, 
the greater chance there is that the ball will go into the end zone to be 
brought out subsequently to the 20-yard line. A rule to follow for sideline 
kicking is if the kicker is between the 40- and 30-yard lines, he should aim 
for a point at the 10-yard line marker; if he is on or inside the 30-yard line, he 
should aim for a point on the 5-yard line marker. The kicker can do this in 
practice by placing a scrimmage shirt or a jacket at the desired distance and 
trying to see how many kicked balls can come close to this mark. 

The kicker should be careful to step in the direction of his kick. In angle 
punting for the sideline, if the body is not turned in the direction of the 
kick, the foot will come across the ball in a manner which should be avoided. 

Speed in Kicking 

The mechanics of kicking should become second nature. Once the correct 
routine is established, no change should be made. The kicker can decrease 
his kicking time by constant awareness of the importance of speed in getting 
the punt off. Any delay, such as a bad snap, the kicker having to reach high 
above his head to take the ball, or a bobbled snap, slows up the mechanics 
of kicking and will increase the chances of a blocked punt. By using a stop 
watch, a kicker can determine if he is maintaining the proper speed in get 
ting his punts off. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE PUNT 

1. The punter should be in a balance position while waiting for the center s snap. 

2. Slight weight is placed on the non-kicking foot. 

3. The kicking foot is slightly ahead. 

4. The first step is made with the kicking foot. 

5. The ball is placed on the flat of the palm and turned slightly in. 

6. The foot is swung in pendulum fashion. Action is through the ball. 

7. The foot is extended and the ball hits the outside side of the instep. 

8. If kicking into the wind, keep the ball low in flight. 

9. If kicking with the wind, the kicker should keep the ball high in flight. 
10. On rainy days, apply more pressure on the ball to avoid fumbling. 



Passing the Ball 



The function of the quarterback includes passing the ball. This is a very 
important action because, as stated previously, the forward pass is the fastest 
striking offensive weapon a team has. The ability to pass is often the primary 
consideration when picking quarterback candidates. 

In looking for a passer, the coach seeks certain characteristics confidence, 
timing, poise, and so on. But to start with, a passer must have a strong arm 
and a certain amount of height, as well as large hands to handle the ball. 
All these things make the difference between a thrower and a good passer. I 
would like to point out that height, although important, is not essential. 
There are advantages in having a tall quarterback who can look over the 
defensive rushers to spot potential receivers. Many quarterbacks, however, 
have made the grade who were far from being tall football players. Quick 
ness, and accuracy in their passing, were substituted for height. 

The Grip 

The fingers of the passing hands are slightly spread, with the forefinger 
being the farthest apart. The hand is placed just below the tip and above 
the middle of the ball (Fig. 9-1). The exact distance depends on the size of 
the passer s fingers and hand. The fingers and size of the passer s hand are 
important in controlling the ball and, often, are a big factor in determining 
whether a boy will develop into a passer. The index finger is pointed toward 
the tip of the ball, and the fingers cover the laces. This position is used to 
propel the ball and to give it a spiral effect in flight. It also helps to balance 
the ball and to control it during the pass. The two middle fingers and thumb 
apply most of the pressure. l 

There is a drill that a quarterback can use to practice this grip. He can 
kneel on one knee and place the ball out in front of him on the ground. He 
reaches down with his passing hand, picks up the ball in the correct position, 
and raises it to his ear. By continually doing this drill with one hand, the 
quarterback gets the feel of the ball and how it should be held while passing. 

Position to Throw 

No matter what maneuver is used to get back in passing position, the 
passer must end up with the weight on his rear foot. For the right-handed 
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Figure 9-1. A Quarterback in Action 

Using the Correct Hand Position on 

the Ball for Passing 

passer, his right foot is to the rear and parallel to his front foot and the line 
of scrimmage. The axis of his body is perpendicular to the line of scrimmage. 

The ball is up in a cocked passing position next to the passer s ear, and 
the free hand is covering the forward inside part of the ball (Fig. 9-2). This 
helps to maintain the balance of the ball and also assists in rotating the ball 
into the proper passing position. For executing, the ball should be adjusted 
until the laces are in the proper place. 

The passer must get to this position before he throws. The arm is relaxed 
and cocked to eliminate winding up before releasing the ball. 

The proper method for the quarterback to use in getting back from the 
line of scrimmage on a straight drop-back pass may be described as follows. 
If he is right-handed, he pushes off with his left foot and turns his body so as 
to right-angle away from the line of scrimmage. His first step in this back 
ward angle is with his right foot (Fig. 9-2d). His head and right foot are 
pointed to the rear. 

When the right foot is touched down, the weight of the passer s body now 
moves to this right foot. He crosses over left foot, turns his head and eyes 
downfield, and looks for receivers (Fig. 9-2g). Once this left foot hits the 
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Figure 9-2. The Passer Executing a Series of Drop-Back Steps 
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ground, the right is brought back and planted to the rear in a hopping 
fashion (Fig. 9-2h). The passer is now planted in position to pass. If the 
young passer finds that he is not far enough from the line of scrimmage, he 
may use another shuffle step to get this depth. 

In order to give the passer room to step up as he throws, the distance the 
passer should be from the center, in this set position, is 6 or 7 yards. The 
first step is a good distance from the line because the quarterback wants to 
get depth early in his steps. If this is not done, the passer will find that he is 
too close to the line of scrimmage. The faster he gets back, the faster he will 
be in position to throw. 

The Throw and Follow-Through 

From the cocked position near the ear, the passer throws in a free-handed 
motion somewhat like a catcher throwing down to second base (Fig. 9-3d,e). 
The ball is thrown overhanded, and it is released at its highest point to 
reduce the possibility of onrushing linemen knocking down the pass. The 
flight of the ball travels past the quarterback s ear, thus insuring that the ball 
is not thrown sidearm. 




Figure 9-3. The Passer Using the Correct Form in Throwing a Pass 
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Because the thrown ball rolls off the ends of the fingers, the index finger 
is the last to touch the ball. The nose of the ball is pointed up for correct 
flight for a nose-down ball is hard to catch. 

In throwing the ball, the quarterback steps in the direction of his target 
to help him with his follow-through. If the body is not aligned correctly 
with the receiver, the quarterback might find that, in rotating his hips to 
throw, they might be locked or restricted, which will cut down his freedom 
in movement. 

There is a drill that the quarterback can use to learn this correct tech 
nique. From the kneeling position which we talked about earlier in this 
chapter, the quarterback picks up the ball from the ground, moves it past his 
ear, and throws to another quarterback who is about 7 to 8 yards away. In 
this drill the ball is brought straight back from the ground and the pass is 
thrown without the sidearm motion. The fingers, extended as the ball is 
passed, are the last part of the hand that touches the ball on the way to the 
receiver (Fig. 9-3f). 

Throwing footballs through suspended tires is an excellent method for 
the young passer to use to test his aim. The tire or tube can be hung from 
the limb of a tree or from a goal post. The passer should start hitting the 
target at a short distance to get his arm fairly warmed up. Once he gets the 
feel, he can move back and try his skill at various distances. As soon as the 
passer gets his range, he can swing the tire back and forth to try his aim at 
a moving target. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN PASSING THE BALL 

1. The passer s fingers are spread, with the index finger pointing to the tip of 
the ball. 

2. The pressure is on the tips of the fingers. On rainy or muddy days, the passer 
should put more palm pressure on the ball to insure control. 

3. The passer must throw off his rear foot and must step and follow through like 
a baseball catcher throwing to second base. 

4. The ball should be up in a cocked position near the ear before the ball is 
released. 

5. The passer must step in the direction of his pass to help his follow-through. 

6. The tips of the passer s fingers are the last part of the hand that touches the 
ball as it leaves in flight. 

REMINDERS FOR THE PASSER 

1. Passers should know their complete pass offense, including the best passes, 
the best receiver, and the best method to throw these pass courses. 

2. All passers should know the relative strength and weaknesses of various 
defenses he might face. 

3. The pass has an important part in the offense: it loosens the tight defense. 
The quarterback should not wait until his team is behind to start throwing. 
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4. The earlier in the series of down the quarterback throws, the better chance 
he has to complete the pass. 

5. All quarterbacks should plan ahead and should not pick pass plays out of 
a hat. 

6. Passers should know where all the receivers are during the pass play. In 
practice, the quarterback should try hitting the secondary receivers to keep 
them on their toes, looking for the ball at all times. 

7. The passer should not be afraid to "eat the ball. 11 This means holding on to 
the ball and not passing it when the receivers are covered. A 7-yard loss is 
a lot better than an intercepted pass that might go for a touchdown. 

8. The ability to stay in the pass protection pocket while throwing the ball is a 
valuable asset to all passers. Poise and confidence are big factors in picking 
quarterback candidates. 

9. Anticipation and timing, plus the correct lead and flight of ball, are very 
important factors in completing a pass. 

10, After each pass, the quarterback should cover in that direction in case there 
is an interception. 
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The quarterback is the control center of any football team because the 
offensive progress of the game centers around him. He is not only the offen 
sive leader o his team, but also, in many systems, he is responsible for 
starting each play with an exchange from center (as is done in the T forma 
tion). 

The success of the team s mission focuses on intelligent quarterbacking. 
Because of this large responsibility, coaches are extremely selective in picking 
boys for this job. Once they are selected, each candidate must spend endless 
hours of work and drill to perfect the various skills required of him. 




Figure 1 0-1. In the T Formation, the Quarterback Handles the 
Ball on Every Play 
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Stance Behind Center 

Correct stance is the first order of business for all T formation quarter 
backs. The quarterback starts from a very basic parallel position. Each coach, 
as well as each type of play, requires slight adjustments that are easily adapt 
able once the starting position is mastered. 

The quarterback must remember that his stance should be comfortable 
and close enough to the center to provide a suitable exchange; otherwise, 
he is totally unprepared to start the offense. 




Figure 10-2. A Front, Rear, and Side View of the Quarterback in 
Position to Receive the Ball from the Center 

In this starting position, the quarterback is directly behind the center and 
close enough to be able to take the ball when the center moves out on the 
snap. His feet are parallel and directly under his shoulders, with the knees 
slightly bent (Fig. 10-2b,c). The amount of bend in the knees and his close 
ness to the center depend on the length of the quarterback s legs and arms in 
relation to the center s snapping position (Fig. 10-2). 

The knees are slightly bent to give the quarterback room to spring in his 
movement toward the play. The extended and locked knees are not very 
relaxing so, as the quarterback moves, he generally has to bend his knees 
before starting. In order to eliminate this lost motion, we suggest that the 
quarterback have a slight bend to his knees. His head should point straight 
downfield. 

Once the quarterback is in position to take the snap, he moves his hands 
up under the center s crotch to receive the ball. There are two accepted 
methods used to take the ball from the center. One of these is the hand 
over-hand method, which is used by T teams that require such a variety of 
quarterback maneuvers as a pull-away pivot, a reverse pivot, or the trap 
pivot and pass drop. The other method requires that the hands be lateral to 
each other and is primarily used by the true split-T team, in which the 
quarterback takes the ball from this balanced position and moves laterally to 
either side of the line with ease. Both methods are very much the same, 
except that the hands are rotated in different positions. 
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Handover-hand. In observing this position, you will note that the hands 
are together along the thumb line and turned so that one hand is on top of 
the other. The top hand is flush in contact with the center s crotch (Fig. 
10-3). This hand position is important, for it serves as a contact surface and 
stops the ball from being forced between the hands and fumbled. The upper 
hand that is in contact flush with the center s crotch is spread, and pressure is 
applied upward to assure the center that the hands are in position to receive 
the ball. 




Figure 10-3. Hand-Over-Hand Method Used by the 
Quarterback to Take the Snap from the Center 

The bottom hand is extended downward with the fingers straight and 
spread (Fig. 10-3), which allows more contact surface for the ball to hit and 
results in better control. If this is not done, there is a good chance that the 
ball will jam into the quarterback s fingers and cause a fumble. 

The combination of hands acts as a sensitive vise or trap. Once contact is 
made, the hands should automatically clamp on the ball. When the hands 
are in position for the snap, the center brings the ball up slightly turned in a 
counterclockwise fashion. This puts the ball in position for the quarterback 
to take it with his upper hand. The lacing is face up in the center s position; 
thus when the ball is snapped, the quarterback s hand will cover this part of 
the ball (Fig. 10-3). With the upper hand in this position, the quarterback is 
ready to take the snap and throw a quick pass. 

Hands lateral This type of hand position is used quite frequently by split- 
T teams. In this position, the hands of the quarterback are together, but the 
backs of both hands are in contact with the crotch of the center. The palms 
of both hands are facing downward, and the topside of the thumbs are in 
contact with the center s crotch (Fig. 10-4). 
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The fingers are spread and pointed to the ground ready to receive the 
snap from center. The hands are extended up under the center s crotch far 
enough so that the center can move out and the quarterback can still be in 
position to take the ball properly. The quarterback s hands follow the center 
on the snap to insure proper contact for the exchange. In the lateral hand 
position, the snap comes directly back from the ground and the center does 
not turn the ball. 




Figure 10-4. Lateral Position Used by the Quarterback 
to Take the Snap from the Center 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE QUARTERBACK STANCE AND HAND POSITION 

1. The quarterback s stance must be comfortable and close enough to the center 
for proper exchange. 

2. The quarterback s head must be straight forward, and his knees should be 
slightly bent. 

3. The quarterback s hands must be far enough under the center s crotch to take 
the ball as the center steps out. 

4. The quarterback must apply pressure to get correct contact. 

5. The fingers of the quarterback must be spread to help with the ball contact. 

Ball Exchange 

The ball exchange should be absolutely perfect and automatic. Any 
variation in stance or snap might throw the timing off and create an imper 
fect exchange. The quarterback should practice working with all the centers 
on the squad. If the snap is incorrect, he should tell the center just what the 
trouble is. (This is often corrected by the quarterback s taking the ball in his 
hand the way he would like to get it from the center and then placing it up 
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under the center s crotch so the snapper can tell just how the ball should feel 
in this position.) 

When the quarterback comes from the huddle and approaches the center, 
it is a good idea for the quarterback to place both hands lightly on the side 
of the center s hips. There are two sensible reasons for doing this: (1) The 
quarterback can align himself in an exact position behind the center, which 
insures a parallel position to the line of scrimmage. (2) The center is certain 
that the quarterback is in position and ready to go. 

Fumbles that occur during the automatic exchange between the quarter 
back and the center are the results of one of several errors: (1) The fingers 
are not spread, so the ball comes in contact with the finger tips and causes 
jamming. (2) The hands are not far enough up under the center s crotch; 
consequently, when the center steps out on the snap, the contact is not made. 
(3) The heels of the hands are not closed, so the ball gets in between the 
heels and makes the quarterback lose control. (4) The quarterback fails to 
apply pressure to the center s crotch. If done correctly, it gives the center a 
feeling that the quarterback s hands are in place and eliminates the loose 
contact. (5) The center fails to anticipate the count. 

The correct ball exchange is the most important function the quarterback 
and center perform. Without this, the T-formation team does not operate 
and many fumbles occur. 

Quarterback Maneuvers 

From the proper stance, the quarterback will be required to execute many 
maneuvers. The advanced techniques will be covered by your coach as the 
season progresses, but we shall introduce here the basic ones with which all 
quarterbacks should be familiar: the handoff, the reverse pivot, and the 
pitch out. 

The handoff. This is the fundamental play of the T-formation offense and 
is usually the first maneuver that all quarterbacks learn. From the proper 
stance, the quarterback must move laterally along the line of scrimmage and 
hand off the ball to a halfback who is driving into the line. This is a quick 
opening play, and the quarterback must move with speed to the handoff spot 
for the exchange. On the snap, the quarterback steps with his lead foot 
forward and laterally along the line of scrimmage (Fig. 7-11). He must avoid 
getting depth on the handoff because the exchange has to be made into the 
line. If the quarterback takes depth, he will find that it will put him behind 
the runner and possibly cause a fumble or poor exchange. 

The quarterback must move quickly and reach out with the ball for the 
exchange. It is his responsibility to place the ball on the far hip of the runner. 
Speed in taking the snap and moving out is very essential if the ball handler 
wants to complete the quick-hitting play. 
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Figure 10-5. The Quarterback Executing a Reverse Pivot 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE HANDOFF 

1. With the snap, the quarterback steps with his lead foot and moves laterally 
and up into the line. 

2. The quarterback must move quickly and hand off into the hole. 

3. The ball is placed on the far hip of the diving halfback. 

4. The responsibility for the exchange is on the quarterback. 

Reverse pivot. The reverse pivot is used in a number of ways in the T 
formation. The handoff from a tight line can be done with a reverse pivot. 
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Figure 10-6. The Quarterback Executing a Pitch Out to His Right 



Also, the pivot can be used to give the ball to a quick-hitting fullback slant 
ing into a hole. Many coaches like the reverse pivot because it momentarily 
hides the ball from the defensive line. 

With one foot anchored, the quarterback takes the snap and pivots around 
to a position where his back is to the line and his feet are pointing backward. 
If the quarterback is pivoting to his right, he does it in a counterclockwise 
method. His right foot is anchored, and he pivots on the balls of his feet. 
The ball handler pushes off with his left foot and pulls the ball to his waist 
as he pivots (Fig. 10-5b). The quarterback does not have his body too low at 
the exchange. If the hands and arms are out too far from the body, there is a 
good possibility that the ball might be knocked out of his hands by the 
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Figure 10-7. The 
Quarterback Executing 
a Pitch Out to His Left 



moving linemen. By maintaining an upright position, the ball carrier can 
come closer to the quarterback during the exchange (Fig. 10-5d). 

The handoff is done with one hand, and the ball is moved laterally, about 
waist high (Fig. 10-5b,c,d). If the quarterback lifts the ball too high or 
lowers it too far, there is too great a chance for a poor exchange. The faster 
the pivot, the more time the quarterback will have to make any adjustment 
to the ball carrier s path. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN THE REVERSE PIVOT 

1. The foot in the direction of the pivot is anchored. The quarterback pushes off 
the other. 

2. The quarterback s arms and hands holding the ball are held in close to the 
body. 

3. The body position is upright. 

4. The ball is handed off into the line about waist high. 

5. The faster the pivot is made, the more time the quarterback will have to fake. 

The pitch out. The pitch out to a halfback is the fastest method in which a 
T-formation team can get the ball around its end. There are two ways of 
accomplishing this: the underhanded spiral and the two-handed flip. 
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Courtesy Yale Daily News 



Figure 10-8. The Quarterback Executing a Quick Pitch Out 



If the quarterback is right-handed and wants to pitch the underhanded 
spiral to his right, he uses the following technique. With his right foot 
anchored, he pivots on his right toes as in the reverse pivot (Fig. 10 6c). The 
ball is brought slightly into the quarterback s stomach to withdraw it from 
the line of scrimmage. As he moves around counterclockwise in the pivot, he 
pitches the ball underhanded, twisting his hand to the inside to produce a 
spiral (Fig. 10-6g). There is little windup, and the quarterback s hand fol 
lows through after the ball (Fig. 10-6h). 

If the quarterback is pitching out to his left, a different technique is used. 
There is no reverse pivot, but he takes an open step where he shifts his 
weight before pitching (Fig. 10 7b,c). The first step is a short shuffle step to 
get away from the line of scrimmage. If the quarterback pitched from his 
original stance on the line of scrimmage, he might have the ball knocked 
out of his hand by some lineman who is pulling out. The short shuffle and 
change of weight give the ball handler room to extend his arm backward 
before he pitches (Fig. 10-7d). 

On both pitches, the ball is thrown about waist high to lead the ball 
carrier. In case there might be a fumble by the halfback, it is important that 
the quarterback follow the ball after the pitch (Fig. 10-7h). 

The second type of pitch out occurs when the quarterback takes the snap 
with both hands and pitches the ball underhanded, end-over-end, to the 
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flaring halfback. Since there is no pivot or shuffle step, the ball handler 
simply takes the ball and pitches it out as fast as he can. 

POINTS TO REMEMBER IN USING THE UNDERHAND PITCH 

1. If it is a one-handed pitch to the quarterback s right, he should use a reverse 
pivot to pitch out. 

2. If it is a one-handed pitch to the left, the quarterback should take a lead step 
and a slight shuffle step before pitching. 

3. In the two-handed pitch, the ball handler should get the ball to the halfback, 
as quickly as possible, without worrying about its flight. 

4. All pitches should be ahead of the runner to lead the ball carrier. 

5. The arm and hand follow through in all pitches. 

6. In case there might be a fumble, the quarterback should follow all pitches. 
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The passing game, as it is played today, is one o the most dangerous 
offensive weapons in modern football. Coaches are always on the lookout 
for outstanding passers and receivers, for they know that through this com 
bination they have one of the quickest ways to score a touchdown. 

To make the catch properly, the pass receiver must consider four impor 
tant phases: (1) leaving the line of scrimmage, (2) running the pattern, 
(3) making the catch, and (4) running after making the catch. 




Figure 1 1- 1. Passing Is One of the Quickest Ways to 
Score a Touchdown 



Leaving the Line of Scrimmage 

It is important that the receiver get away from the line of scrimmage 
properly to execute his pass pattern. As a potential receiver, he must expect 
that the defense will do everything in its power to hold him up and to slow 
down his course. Therefore, to best complete the play, all ends and backs 
should learn several ways to release from the line of scrimmage. 
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The head fake and release. The head fake and release is probably the 
most widely used. On the line of scrimmage, the receiver gives a head fake 
to the inside and, at the same time, takes a short step to the outside of the 
defensive man. This is more of a quick head twitch than a complete head 
fake. He drives off his outside foot heading downfield. This outside step not 
only frees the receiver from the defensive man, but also it gives him force to 
continue on downfield toward his pass pattern. The outside step is also a 
bracing step against any shove or push the defensive man might give the 
offensive end. In Figure 11-2, you will notice that the end is pushing off his 




Figure 1 1-2. A Head Fake and Release Against a Defender 
Trying to Hold the Receiver Up 
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outside foot, driving his inside arm up through the defensive man to break 
any resistance he might use to slow up the receiver. If the defensive man is 
to the outside of the receiver, he may reverse the procedure and release to 
the inside. 

The high shoulder block and release. Another effective method of getting 
free from the line of scrimmage is the high shoulder block and release. In 
this method, the receiver actually drives for a block at the defensive man, 
then side-steps or pivots downfield. This puts the defender on the defensive 




Figure 11-3. A Re 
ceiver Executing the 
Shoulder Block and Re 
lease 
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and gives the receiver a chance to step out and get downfield. Try the step 
out and the pivot, to see which is more effective and easier for you. The 
step out and pivot can be done on either side of the defensive man, depend 
ing on his position in relation to the receiver. 

Running the Pattern 

Execution. The most important factor in running an effective pass course 
is execution. Although speed is desirable, it is often overemphasized, espe 
cially with the teen-age receiver. In trying to run the pass pattern too fast, 
the receiver often executes poorly because he relies on speed instead of 
deception and technique. This is an important point to remember! Because 
of this, the receiver in learning skills of pass receiving should work on execu 
tion first until all the movements in connection with the pattern have been 
mastered. Speed is important, but execution comes first. 

Body control. As we mentioned previously, body control is a very impor 
tant phase of pass receiving. The receiver should be able to control his body 
speed to make any kind of catch required of him. The perfect passes are the 
exception rather than the rule. There are very few quarterbacks who can hit 
their targets 100 per cent. Most often the ball is high or low, ahead or behind 
the receiver. Because of this condition, a back or end must be ready to 
adjust his pace and be able to judge the ball correctly so that, if possible, 
the catch will be made with the receiver facing forward rather than reaching 
back. If the ball is underthrown, the receiver must be able to stop, come 
back for it, and fight the defenders for the ball to avoid an interception. 

In running the pattern, the pass receiver should try to keep contact with 
the ground at all times until he has to go for the ball. Long strides, where 
both feet are off the ground^ is a good way to get knocked off. 

It is important that the receiver not run with his arms in raised position. 
This will result in awkwardness and will slow up his body speed and tighten 
arms and hands. Arms should be extended only when in the act of making a 
catch. Remember all the general points covered in running: use of arms, 
position of hand and body, and direction of feet. All of these are extremely 
important. 

Basic pass courses. Every coach has his own theory about the passing game. 
We are going to let him teach you the finer techniques of the game. How 
ever, there are some basic pass courses that you as a receiver can practice. 
Learn these simple courses and you will have a good background for any 
type of course your coach may introduce: 

1. Button Hook: The first and most widely used pass course is called the 
hook, stop, or button hook. This course is usually never thrown deeper than 
10 yards. The receiver starts downfield leaving the line of scrimmage, head 
ing in a straight line. At about 8 yards, the receiver slows down by shortening 
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his stride. This helps him to get his body under control. At 9 yards, he plants 
his outside foot and steps to the inside, pivoting around on that inside foot. 
As his body moves to the inside, he plants both feet, facing tpward the 
passer. In pivoting, the receiver should have his eyes and hands ready to 
make the catch in a second s notice. The ball should be in the air as the 
hook is completed. The theory of the pattern is to drive the defender back 
by making him think the receiver is going deep, then making the stop, and 
pivoting for the ball. Once the receiver makes the catch, he should tuck the 
ball in his arms and wheel in the direction where there are the fewest deep 
defenders or tacklers. However, he should remember the catch must be 
made first! 

2. Square Out: The next course is the square out, parallel out, or sideline 
or down and out. After a quick departure from the line of scrimmage, the 
receiver once again gets his body under control at approximately 8 to 10 
yards. At this point, he uses a head-and-shoulder fake to the inside, and 
pushes off his inside foot, running a 90-degree angle to the sideline (Fig. 




Figure 1 1 -4. The Proper Method to Execute the Square Out 
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This pattern, if executed properly, is one of the hardest to stop and 
gives the pass defender the most trouble. There are a few points he must 
remember in making this kind of fake. First, he must slow down at 10 yards 
to make the proper fake. If this course is run at top speed, chances are that 
it will not be a 90-degree angle cut. By doing so, he will destroy the advan 
tage he has created and will lose that much needed extra step. He should 
make sure it is a right angle cut. Diagrams 11-la and 11-lb show the differ 
ence between the correct and incorrect methods of running this course. Boys 
starting out with this course often make this most costly mistake. Remember 
that the passer may hit the receiver with the ball any time after the fake, so 
he should look for the ball. Once he makes the catch, he should lower his 
shoulder and get ready for contact. 
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Diagram I I -I. The Correct and Incorrect Angle for 
the Square-Out Course 



3. Angle Out: This last course is a deep cut, angle out; Z out, or flat out. 
This is a deep pattern designed to beat a defender going deep. Actually, 
there are several ways a receiver may run this course. You might experiment 
with the two mentioned to see which you can do most effectively. 

The first method is a simple and quick change of direction. This is usually 
used if the receiver has good speed and can break clear of the defensive back. 
After the receiver leaves the line of scrimmage, heading straight downfield, 
he will reach a point at about 8 to 9 yards where the defensive back will 
start retreating. At this spot, he plants his outside foot and pushes off it to 
his inside foot. With a quick head fake, he pushes off the inside foot and 
continues in the outside direction. (Fig. 1 l-5b). This simple change of direc 
tion with a final burst of speed can get the receiver past the deep defender. 
In theory, the receiver fakes to the inside and goes deep to the outside. This 
fake, which can be reversed for any inside pass, is a simple fake and should 
be the first technique a pass receiver masters. 
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Figure 11-5. A Series of Pictures Showing the Angle Out Pattern 

The second method of getting deep is the extended fake, which is a 
further development of the first one mentioned. At the 8- or 9-yard point, 
the receiver plants his outside foot and steps off to the inside at about a 45- 
degree angle. He continues on for three steps at this inside angle and then 
plants with his inside foot and pushes off again to the outside. He should 
head for an angle which will not carry him into another defender s zone. 
Once he has beaten his man, he should not give another defender a chance 
to spoil the pass. 

Making the Catch 

Once the receiver is past the line of scrimmage, has executed his fake, and 
run his course, the opportunity presents itself for the catch. Obviously, all is 
wasted if the ball is not caught and yardage gained. Therefore, making the 
catch is all important to the success of the pass play. 

Use of the eyes. Once the ball is in flight, the receiver should trace its path 
with his eyes the same way the radar screen tracks an airplane. At no time, 
while the ball is in the air, should the receiver take his eyes off the ball. This 
is the first principle to remember. 
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Diagram I 1-2. Path of the Angle Out 
and Z-Out Pass Pattern 



A slight distraction, such as an arm waving in front of the receiver, often 
causes him to lose sight of the ball and to miss the catch. A lot of practice 
should be taken to train the eyes to carry out this important assignment. One 
cannot overemphasize the fact that the receiver should look the ball right 
into his hands. Failure to do so may well result in an incomplete pass. 

This technique requires practice and can be developed to a high degree. 
With the pass catcher s eyes on the ball, he will also be able to change direc 
tion should the ball be tipped or deflected by the pass defender. 

There is one easy drill a receiver can use to develop this eye control: a 
pass-direction drill Two receivers face each other at about 10 yards apart. 
Two other players place themselves in front of the receivers. The ball is 
then passed back and forth with the players in front flagging their arms in 
front of the ball but not trying to touch it in flight. The purpose of the 
drill is to see if the receivers can keep their eyes on the ball despite the dis 
traction in front of them. The players can then change positions. 

This distraction drill can be changed to provide a variation. The players 
in front of the receivers can slightly tap or deflect the ball to see if the man 
behind can react to the change of direction by keeping his eyes on the ball. 

Use of the hands. The next important asset a receiver should have is a 
good pair of hands. In going for the ball, his wrists and hands should be 
relaxed. His fingers should be spread ready to cushion the ball on contact. 
He should avoid fighting the ball or trapping the ball with his body. Some 
times, this cannot be avoided if a short, sharp bullet-like pass is thrown. 

Inasmuch as the fingers and hands are so important in catching a ball, 
there is a simple drill to develop their use. Two receivers face each other 
at about 7 yards apart. They pass the ball back and forth, trying to catch it 
with only one hand. If the ball cannot be caught with the hand alone, then 




Figure 1 1 -6. An End Using Finger Tip Control Drill 
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Figure I 1-7. A Re 
ceiver Using the Cor 
rect Position of Arms 
and Hands in Catching 
the Pass 



It should be tipped and controlled with the fingers before the catch is made 
(Fig. ll-6g,h). This drill is not used to show their ability in catching one- 
handed but to educate their fingers and hands to the feel of the ball. Control 
is developed to the point of making the catch. 

The next thing a receiver should remember is the position of his hands 
and fingers in relation to the ball. If he is going away from the passer, his 
hands should be in a position where his palms are facing upward with the 
little fingers as close together as possible. 
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Courtesy B. M. Gottlieb, Yale Daily News 

Figure II -8. A Receiver Executing the Proper Way to Catch 
a Pass Chest High 

If he is facing the passer or coming back to the passer, and the ball is 
thrown chest high or above, his palms should be facing outward with the 
thumbs touching. 

If the ball is below the chest, the palms should be up with the little fingers 
touching. 

Body position. The receiver should consider his body position during the 
catch and try not to raise his arms until he is ready to make the catch. In 
doing so, he will help his body speed and, at the same time, maintain a cer 
tain relaxation. The arms should never be raised across the face while mak 
ing the catch since this will distract the vision and cause the receiver to take 
his eyes off the ball. 

Remember that, when the ball is in flight, the receiver should always try 
to keep his body between the ball and the pass defender. With this in mind, 
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Figure 1 1-9. A Receiver Executing the Proper Way to Catch 
a Pass Below the Waist 



the receiver should make every effort to make the catch, but, if this is not 
possible, he should do everything possible to keep the defender from making 
the interception. 

Body control is again important because the receiver must be ready to 
change speed and direction to meet the flight of the ball. This means that 
either the receiver might have to come back for the ball that is underthrown 
or extend himself with a burst of speed for an overthrown ball. 

After you have mastered the described pass course, try your luck with the 
additional pass patterns shown in Diagram 1 1 3a,b,c,d. 



Running with the Ball 

The last phase of the pass for all receivers is the actual running with the 
ball. All the principles of running with the ball that were discussed in an 
earlier chapter hold true for the ball carrier, once the ball is in his arms. 
Remember that the catch comes first, but, as soon as the receiver has the 
ball in his arms, he should be ready for immediate contact by the defensive 
man. As he picks up the defensive man coming toward him, he should lower 
his shoulder and fight forward for the yardage. Protect the ball at all cost. 
To lose the ball at this point would nullify the success of the pass. Don t 
lose yards. 
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Figure I I-IO. A Receiver Showing the Incorrect Position of the 
Arms in Catching a High Pass 
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Diagram I I -3. Patterns That the Receiver Can Experiment With 
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Good Luckand Do Your Best 



We have covered all the basic skills that you as a young football player 
can use in early experience. The time has come for you to apply these skills 
and fundamentals to your actual practice. A football player needs more than 
the knowledge of what to do; he must couple his knowledge with the desire 
to execute his skills to the best of his ability at every opportunity. Complet 
ing your part of the job increases your team s chance of success. 

Victory is often achieved by inches, timed in seconds, and denied through 
mistakes. The outcome of many games hinges on these three factors. If a 
team loses, the players realize that the winning team succeeded because they 




Figure 12-1. The Result of 1 1 Men Doing Their Job 
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made fewer mistakes. Perhaps the most concise and most accurate descrip 
tion of a good football player is this: "A good football player is one who is 
in the right place at the right time doing the right thing/ A true champion 
learns, through sweat and sacrifice, that he can overcome these mistakes. For 
the real competitor, the joy of victory is ample reward for the hardships of 
training. 

Once you become involved in team play, you have several obligations to 
yourself, your team, your coach, and your school. As a member of the school 
team, you are a representative of that school. Students and teachers and 




Figure 12-2. To Be Physically Prepared for the Game, the Squad 
Must Go Through Hard Work 



interested school boosters will watch your activities with interest, since you 
hold a prominent position in your school. Therefore, it is important that 
your conduct both off and on the field be beyond reproach. Set a high 
standard for teammates to follow in action and behavior and never forget 
that the young fry look up to you. You owe it to all to set a good example. 
To be a real champion, you must live and play like a champion. Unsports 
manlike conduct or ungentlemanly behavior reflects directly on your coach, 
school, and- most seriously on you! 

In conclusion, I would like to leave this thought with you. Football is a 
rough, tough, rock em, and sock em game one that is typical of young 
America. It is a game designed by men to be played by men! To change this 
concept would mean abating the fundamental reasons for its existence. 
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The heritage of American football has been a proud one we hope you 
become a part of it. When things get tough, remember that the great players 
of this game have gone through this same stage and have come out Ail- 
Americans. They have done it, and so can you. Good luck and do your best. 
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